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PREFACE. 



A PERSUASION appears to prevail with 
many individuals, that it is scarcely 
possible to employ poetry successfully in 
the seiTice of religion. Oh what ground 
this opinion rests it is not easy to say. 
It certainly has not the support of the 
most distinguished critical writers. The 
sentiment of Horace, for instance, on the 
importance of combining the * useful' 
with the * ornamentar in poetry, has 
almost grown into a proverb. Longinus 
maintains, that he who aims at the repu- 
tation of a sublime writer, must add to 
* the choice of a virtuous theme, a hearty 

b 
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endeavour to be virtuous himself. *^ He 
must," says this illustrious critic, in one 
place, ^^ spare no labour to educate his soul 
to grandeur, and to impregnate it with 
great and generous ideas.*' And, in ano- 
ther, ** the faculties^ of the soul will then 
grow stupid, the spirit be lost, and good 
sense and genius lie in ruins, when the 
care and study of man is engaged about 
the mortal, the worthless part of himself^ 
and he has ceased to cultivate virtue and 
polish his nobler part, his soul." — In like 
manner, Quintilian has a whole chapter 
to prove, that a great writer must be a 
good man. — Beattie, in his ingenious and 
delightful Essays, has several chapters on 
the same subject. In Pope's Essay on Cri- 
ticism, are many fine passages to the same 
effect. — Johnson affirms the object of 
poetry to be, to instruct by pleasing.— 
But, perhaps, the same sentiment is so 
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where more nobly expressed, than in the 
following lines of a modern poem. 

'' Bat^ of our Souls, the high born loftier part, 
Th' ethereal energies that touch the heart ; 
Conceptions ard^it^ labouring tiraught intense^ 
Creative fancy's wild magnificence i 
And all the dread sublimities of song 
—These, Virtue^ these to thee alone belong. 
Chilled by the breath of Vice^ their radiance dies. 
And brightest bums, when lighted at the skies ^ 
Like vestal flames, to purest bosoms given. 
And kindled only by a flame from heaven.'** 

Nor does this sentiment stand upon the 
mere judgment of critics ; it appears to 
me founded on just views of the consti- 
tution of our nature. He who seeks 
merely to please, can hope to touch only 
those chords in our bosom, which, if they 
vibrate at all, cease to vibrate as soon as 
the touch is withdrawn. But he who 



^ ' Grant's Restoration of Learning in the East/ 
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IV PREFACE. 

labours also to instruct, and who, with 
this object, takes up the great themes of 
morality or religion, illustrating, by exam- 
ples, the misery of vice, or the struggles 
of virtue — ^ purging the mind, either by 
pity or terror," may hope, if the execution 
of his work at all correspond with the 
grandeur of his object, to wake in the 
heart a thousand feelings, which have all 
the force and permanence of the great prin- 
ciples and interests with which they are 
allied, and from which they spring. 

Far, indeed, from admitting that taste 
suffers from an alliance with religion, it 
might not be difficult to support the con- 
trary proposition. 

The proper objects of taste, are beauty 
and sublimity; and whoever has read 
the eloquent Essay of Mr. Alison^ will 
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not hesitate to admit that beauty and sub- 
limity do not reside in the lines, colours, 
&c. &c. of the objects we contemplate, but 
in their power to suggest to us certain 
images and trains of ideas, which, by the 
constitution of our nature, delight and 
interest the mind. In other words, they 
will allow that the beauty or sublimity of 
any object, arises chiefly from the associa- 
tions it suggests to the mind. In order, then, 
to ascertain the influence of religion upon 
the pleasures of taste, it may be well, for 
a moment, to place the irreligious and the 
religious man in situations of which the 
beauty or sublimity are universally ad- 
mitted. 

♦Present then, to the man without rcli- 



^Om 



* Some of the folIowiDg observations have appeared 
in another place. 
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gion, a rich and varied landscape. It is 
beautiful to him^ not merely because its 
lines are regular^ or its colours vividj but 
because it suggests tp his mind a train of 
images >yhich, from the constitution of our 
nature^ sooth and delight him^ He sees 
in the sunny vale^ and laughing valley, 
signs of peacp and plenty, and joy. If he 
is an agriculturist, he sees arise from every 
spot, some witness to the principles and 
capabilities of his favourite att. If he is 
a philanthropist, he, perhaps, fancies in 
every cottage an iabode of happiness and 
love ; and in every peasant, a being pure and 
calm as the scene which he contemplates. 
But, at this point, the mere economist, or 
the man of mere benevolence, will stop. 
His associations are now exhausted, and 
his scanty procession of agreeable images 
has passed by. But, on the contrary, in- 
troduce the devout man to the same land- 
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scape^ he also may be an agriculturist, and 
ts necessarily a philanthropist. All the 
«ame images, therefore^ with those which 
delighted the man without religion, may 
present themselves to his taste ; but these 
impressions, by their Tery nature, decay. 
At the instant, however, when they are 
beginning to fade, and when, therefore, 
the imagination demands some new sti- 
mulous, the devout man, perhaps, discovers 
in the distant horizon, some 



" Slentkr spire 



" And massy tower from deep embowerii^ fibades 
'' Oft rising in the vale, or on the side 
'' Of gently sloping hills, or, loftier placed, 
*' Crowning the wooded eminence !*' 

—At once a crowd of new and unfading 
visions burst upon his mind. He rises in 
a moment, as it were, from earth to heaven. 
In his eyes, the sunny vale, the unrufBed 
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lake^ the flock sleeping on the brow^ and 
the cottage peeping from the vineyard, arc 
not merely the signs of repose on earth— 
they are the more touching signs of mercy 
and goodness in heaven. The grove, as 
it whispers, appears to him *to say that 
God is good. Soothed and elevated by 
. this silent reference to the Creator of so 
fair a scene, he seems himself to gain at 
once a new property and interest in all he 
sees.' — 

^^ His are the mountains^ and the vallieshis. 
'^ And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
^' With a propriety that none can feel^ 
** But who> with filial confidence inspired, 
^' Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptnous eye 
*' And smiling say^ ' my Father made them all!* '* 

Can it be questioned in which of these 
two casps the taste will be most gratified-— 
in which instance its enjoyments will be 
most pure, most numerous^ most enduring ? 
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How does th€ landscape brighten in their 
eyes, who can say, 

Fraesentibrem cohspicimus denin 
Ber invias rapes^ ferdperjaga • 

Ciivos que preniptos sonantes 

Inter aquas^ nemonimque noetem.— • , 

, ■ ■ ■ 

. Nor is the case different with regard tp 
those objects usually denominated sublimi* 
Place the man, for instance, who is without 
religion^ amidst the wild and desolate 
scenery of savage nature, amidst sunless 
forests, bleak mountains, and rocks reft 
by the lightnings of heaven. The spec- 
tacle may, even in his eyes, be truly 
sublime. If his imagination be vigorous, 
he at once associates with the landscape 
many scenes of terror and woe ; he, 
perhaps, peoples the desert with the war- 
riors of other days : he sees them scale 
the rugged mountain, he hears their shout 
upon the wind,— Perhaps, in each speck 
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which diversifies the face of the wilder- 
ness, he fancies the bone of some pilgrim 
who has perished there. Or, accord- 
ing to his familiarity with history, he con- 
nects certain interesting facts with the sce- 
nery which he contemplates ; and while, 
perhapsj his insensible companion conceives 
him merely to be contemplating a barren 
void, the mighty dead are passing in 
solemn review before him, and his eye is 
melting at the recollection of their com- 
plicated wants and agonies. He fancies, 
perhaps, the print of their last struggles 
upon the sand; and listens to their last 
.groan in the low murmur of the torrent. 
But these grand illusions are not perma- 
nent ! Soon the images which thus move 
and interest his mind are exhausted. 
Images derived from the scenes of this 
worldj or from the events of time, seem 
to partake of the transitory nature 
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of the scene of their origin.— On the 
contrary, let the man of piety be car- 
ried into the same scenes. As he 
surveys the leafless desert, or blasted 
rock, steeps frowning upon steeps, rocks 
which stand like the skeleton of the 
MTorld, waiting to be clothed, interminable 
wastesj where the Creator seems almost to 
have ^ forgotten to be gracious,* he feels 
xnuch^ in common with the man without 
religion, to awe and solemnize his mind. 
His sensibility is not, less awakened, his 
sympathies with the woes and sufferings of 
other men, and other ages, are not less 
acute. He begins, as it were, by * ex- 
hausting these worlds ;' but then he pro- 
ceeds to * imagine new/— -He contem- 
plates the landscape before him, by the 
solemn light of the sanctuary. He con- 
nects its stem and awful features, with 
the history of the dispensations of God. 
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He sees, in the disordered face of nature^ 
the evidence of that wrath which broke 
up the fountains of the great deep, swept 
the earth with its hurricane, and involved, 
in one universal ruin, the race of man. 
As the cloud blackens, and the flood de- 
cends, he views them, perhaps, as the 
skirts of the overwhelming deluge; he 
almost sees the awful tide now roll at his 
feet, and now swell to his bosom. And, 
even when the mind begins to pall upon 
the contemplation of these awful visions, 
his sources of excitement arc not ex- 
hausted* At once he is rapt into other 
worlds-— he anticipates the solemn scenes 
and events of a future exis ten ce--*sur rounds 
himself with the sublimities of the future 
judgment — and thus supplies to himself 
sources of solemn awe and holy solicitude, 
infinite as the nature and power of the 
Being whom he contemplates. 
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—Can it, in this instance, any more than 
the last, be doubted which of these 
spectators dwells in the region of the true 
sublime; to which of them its solemn 
and mysterious sources are most abun- 
dantly discovered, and the gates of its 
awfuL paradise most completely unlocked ? 

But let us next suppose the man without 
religion a spectator of another scene, to 
which the character of the true sublime 
is universally ascribed ; — of the plain or , 
the mountain^ scattered with the relics of 
ancient grandeur. Suppose him, for in- 
stance, seated upon the ruins of the Acro- 
polis of that city which has been called 
^ the cradle of the sciences/ Doubtless, if 
a man of sensibility, and of cultivated 
imagination, he wilt find much to interest 
and to awe his mind. It is not simply 
the marble waste of Athenian grandeur 
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which he admires ; but no sooner does the 
eye survey its dilapidated splendour, than 
a train of affecting images seem to pass^ 
before him. He sees the heroes who fought 
and died beside the altar of liberty^ 
Amidst the gfoves and porches, the scat- 
tered memorials and relics of Grecian 
wisdom, he seems to hear again the voice 
of her sages. It is not merely the dumb 
ruins which charm him; it is the spirits 
which seem to walk among them; it is 
the mighty scenes and images which th^ 
conjure up ; it is the train of magnificent 
ideas they suggest to the mind ; it is the 
admiration they awaken of men shut out 
from the light of modern wisdom, and who 
yet struggled so hard, and, in some instances, 
so successfully against the inroads of super- 
stition and ignoramfe. — Still, however, a 
multitude of instances are to be founds 
where men of much learning and refinement 
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have been able to visit these scenes of pros* 
tratc grandeur, without any of these deep- 
toned emotions, these solemn sympathies, 
which belong to the perception of the 
sublime. They have been able to applaud 
the arch, without adverting to the hero 
who has passed under it. They have mea- 
sured the porch, without thinking of the 
philosopher of whose school it was the 
entrance. They have painted the temple, 
without reflecting upon the perishable 
nature of the majesty of those' gods whose 
name it bore. And, where a strong literary 
or political feeling has invested the scene 
with features of greater sublimity, by 
the vivid remembrance of the wise and the 
brave, who have been actors upon it, yet 
it is difficult to follow the steps of a mere 
scholar or poHtician through those scenes of 
melancholy splendour, without feeling that 
a traveller endowed with the same powers, 
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I 

and with a difFerent cast of miud^ would have 
found there a loftier theme, and awakened 
in us a more sublime emotion. There is, 
indeed, no pure and chastised griatification 
which the devout spectator is not able to 
^iyoy> ill common with the man of the 
world. If a lover of the fine arts, he also 
will rejoice to fix his eye, and let loose 
his imagination on the birth-place of his 
favourite pursuits. If a scholar, he will 
delight to study the pages of antiquity 
in the light by which they were written, 
and amidst the scenes by which many of 
their images and expressions were sug- 
gested. Many are the images of tender 
melancholy and mitigated awe, which will 
thus arise upon his mind. But these are 
in him only the beginning of those emo- 
tions which are properly denominated 
sublime. To him the wreck of grandeur, 
which is scattered around^ is one vast 
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monument of the vengeance of an angry 
God. He sees inscribed upon the thou- 
sand prostrate pillars, the awful lesson, that 
God will not resign his throne to idols — 
that mere letters cannot secure the gran- 
deur, or even the permanence of nations. 
He hears a voice echoing among the de- 
serted walls, which says, *' happy is the 
people who have the Lord for their God." 
He sees, as it were, lingering amidst the 
ruins, the venerable figures of a Socrates 
or a Plato; and hears them exclaim — 
* there is no true philosophy but the Bible.' 
Whilst others survey the mere beauty of 
the broken altar, he regards it with peculiar 
a^ye, as, perhaps, a part of that dedicated 
to *' the unknown God." And wliilst 
they coldly measure the proportions of the 
Areopagus, he remembers that he there 
stands in the footsteps of an apostle, and 
surveys the ruin of those ^ temples made 

c 
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with hands/ in which the messenger 6f 
heaven had predicted the downfall 6f 
idolatry. — Here again, then, the question 
may be confidently asked — is not religion 
a fruitful source o^ the sublime^ — and is not 
he as bad a philosopher as a Christian, 
who, lifting his hand against religion, 
strives thereby to annihilate those images 
of delight or of awe, with which her hand 
peoples both the ruins of art, and the 
wilderness of nature ? 

It is evident, that many similar illus- 
trations might easily be produced. 



If, however, these suggestions should be 
considered as of too speculative a nature, 
it may be desirable to consider how 
much of tlic celebrity of men of genius 
has been owing, either to their possession, 
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or to their assumption, of the religious 
character. 

When, for instance, the artists of anti* 
quity undertook to chissel the statues which 
should command the admiration of all 
times and places, they did not chuse for 
their subjects the mere heroes of their 
country, but the Gods! It was a Hercules 
or Apollo, which levied the tribute of 
applause throughout all the regions of . 
Heathenism. These great men were well 
acquainted with human nature, and they 
felt, that those emotions with which the 
spectator should approach the labours of 
genius, so as best to appreciate their worthy 
are called out by some object, which at once 
lifts him out of this lower sphere, and fills 
him with awe, astonishment, and humility. 
And, although their ignorance of the true 
religion deprived them of the noblest sphere 

c2 
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of exertion, they ascended the only heights' 
accessible to them ; they took the Gods of 
their absurd mythology, and contrived, by 
borrowing even the false glare of supersti- 
tion, to throw a sort of glory round these 
statues, which extorted the admiration of 
the world. And, even in those instances, 
in which they departed from their almost 
universal practice of choosing a reKgious 
subject for their clxissel, they endeavoured, 
by placing their statues in the temple of 
their Gods, to give to their works some- 
thing of a religious character* 

In like manner, when the painters and 
sculptors of Italy arose, as it were, from the 
slumber of ages,: they did not roam for sub- 
jects in the regions of romance, or even of 
niodern history. They did not even follow 
the track of older artists amidst the temples 
of Heathenism ; but, whilst they profited 
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from the example of antiquity, they availed 
themselves of their own more favourable 
circumstances, and sought their subjects ia 
the pages of the sacred writings. Thence, 
as from a quarry, they hewed their stones, 
and wrought them into the enduring 
pillars of their own reputation. Conse- 
crated by their close affinity to religion, 
these works seem to catch a portion of its 
perpetuity^ and the Virgins of Raphael, 
the Infants of Corregio, and the "Ecce, 
Homo" of Guido and Carlo Dolce, have 
become the unchanging model to future 
artists. Great as is the interest felt in 
political revolutions, in battles, ar in paci« 
fications, it would be difficult to name a 
single picture designed to commemorate 
those events, which has engaged any 
very large share of the reputation pos- 
sessed by many . which are dedicated to 
jreligion.— In the case of the moderns, alsQ, 



as in that of the artists of antiqoitjry 
die sculptor or- painter has been giad to 
bonow for bis worics the antbonQr and 
sanctity of leligimy by suspending bis 
noblest works on tbe sacied walls, and in 
tbe religious light <^ the temple of God. 

Thus also in jnum; if it be asked in what 
ciicumstances has the genius of music 
chiefly displayed itself ?— it may be an« 
tw&ed omfidently — ^when music has bor- 
rowed the aid of religion* It is Ebndel 
who is the musician of all tunes and conn* 
tries. It is Handd who is called *'im- 
morbdy** irom the immortality of the sub* 
jects to which he has consecrated his powers. 
It is Handel who has almost caught a portion 
of the insinration of his themes, and has 
sung the smigs of angds, in strains scaicety 
unworthy o( them— whose music has bad 
power to ooDeet hige crowds to com- 
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tnemorate his name, and perpetuate his 
honours to the remotest ages. 

The debts also of poetry to religion, or to 
those superstitions which were the darkened 
images of it, are not less considerable.— How 
are the Iliad and Odyssey ennobled by their 
mythological machinery— by the scales of 
fatei the frown of Jove, and the interposi- 
tion of Minerva ? And if it be asked^ 
what moral lesson was taught by Homer 
to his readers— -'it may be answered, that he 
taught all the lessons which, in his own 
days, were deemed of the highest impor* 
tance. The first object of philosophers or 
teachers of any kind, in that state of 
society, was to make good patriots and 
soldiers; and, therefore, to condemn the 
vices which interfered with the national wel- 
fare in peace and war. Now, be it remem- 
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beted, that the grand topic of the Iliad h 
the fatal influence of the " wrath of kings'* 
on national welfare, and successful war. Its 
first words, which are a sort of text, or thesis 
of the poem, are MHNIN ^eiJ^.^^Besides 
this, the Iliad upheld the national mytho^ 
'ogyj and, by a bold fictfon, bordering 
upon truth, displays^ in £lysium and Tar* 
tarus, the eternal mansions of the good 
and bad — thus revealing, not by the light 
of revelation, but by blended flashes of 
genius and tradition, the strongest incen- 
tives to virtue, and the most terrific penal- 
tics of vice. Indeed, that both this and 
the Odyssey had a moral object; and, 
that this object was recognized by the an- 
cients, may.be inferred from Horace, who 
says of Homer,' with reference to his first 
poem — 

" Qm, quid sit pulcbriim> quid turpe^ quid utile^ quid non 
^leniils ac melius Chrysippo aut Crantore decit." 
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And with regard to his second — 

'' Quid virtas, et qpid sapientia possit 
Util^ proposuit nobis exemplar XJlyssem.*' 

In like manner, the plays of the great 
Greek tragedians had almost universally a 
moral object; and were further solemnized 
by being recited at the festivals of the 
Gods;^— Thus, also, the Odes of Pindar. 

Nor is it more difficult to illustrate the 
same pointy by a reference to the Roman 
writers — though most of the distinguished 
Latin works which remain to us, were pro* 
duced at a corrupt period of the common- 
wealth.^ — ^Thus, in the case of the came- 
dians. The plays of almost every nation 
are written less for perpetuity than iin^ 
mediate effect; and, therefore, partake 
more of the popular vices of the audience. 
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than any other species of writing. Even 
Cliristianity has been unable, completely, to 
regulate and cleanse the stage. It is, thero- 
fore^ not a matter of surprise, that writings 
of the celebrated Latin Comedians transmit 
to us few lessons of moral instruction. It 
is, however, remarkable, that in an iur 
stance in which one of diese writers rose 
above the corruptions of his time 4nd of 
his profession, and strove to impress one 
of those moral maxims* to which every heart 
consents,««^the people of Rome, as by a 
general impulse, arose to applaud hi% bold 
and honourable deviation into the lugha 
r^ions of truth and morality.-^The odes 
of Horace have, many of them, a patri^ 
otic, and some of them a m^ral object 
His epistles and satires are i^tiU more uni* 
formly directed to an useful pl^ect. His 

Hamanus sum, Src. 
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offences againist morality may be charged, 
partly upon the corruption of the times ; 
partly upon the error.^ of his religion ; partly 
upon the nature of his works, which ap- 
pear to have been composed, more to serve 
a present exigency, than to delight a future 
age. And it may be confidently said, that 
if he takes a lower station in the temple of 
Fame than his compatriot Virgil, it is 
chiefly on accoutit of his trifling spirit, and 
his occasional immorality.—- The works of 
Virgilf perhaps, beyond those of any other 
Heathen poet, are directed to the end of 
public instruction and improvement/ He 
strenuously upholds the mythology of his 
country, and constantly refers the events 
of life to a superintending Providence. 
In the Georgics he inculcates the love of 
his country, and presses upon the higher 
ranks of society, then sinking into the lap 
of indolence and debauchery, the duty of 
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cultivating its soil^ and improving its 
peasantry. In the JEneid he exalts the 
character of the patriot and of the states- 
man ; of. the man who hore from the ruined 
walls of his country his aged parent, and 
his household gods. It is true, that his 
hero is a defective character ; but, perhaps, 
he is scarcely defective as a Heathen ; or, 
if he is, the subsequent events of his life are 
meant to cancel his crimes in Carthage. In 

m 

short, VirgiL appears to have endeavo^red 
to instruct and improve his countrymen to 
the extent of his own attainnients ; and his 
deficiences are to be charged, rather upon 
his creed, than upon any negligence in him- 

■ 

self. If we compare the descent to Tar- 
tarus, with the analogous passage in the 
Henriade of Voltaire, we find that the reli- 
gious spirit of the ancient, lends a dignity 
to the scene in the one, which is wholly 
wanting to the other — that the passage in 
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Virgil is sublime, because the author had 
piety— and in Voltaire contemptible, be- 
cause he was without piety. 

The poets of our own country may also 
confidently be brought to the same test. 
Why is it, for instance, that Spenser^ 
though he has half buried his genius in the 
grave of allegory ; though he is often prolix 
and obscure; though he exhausts the reader 
by a detail of the most uninteresting cir- 
cumstances, is still-contemplated, with fond 
reverence, as the father of English verse ? 
It is, in great part, for a reason which 
Milton has assigned — that he is *' sage and 
serious," that behind the cloud in which 
he veils his morals, you see the hallowed 
figures of piety and truth.— Why is it 
again, that Milton, though certainly in- 
ferior to his elder brethren of Greece and 
Rome, in the embodying of his ideas, and 
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the execution of his vast designs, yet takes 
the precedency of them? It is partly, 
perhaps, because his theme embraces all 
the highest concerns of man. It is be- 
cause, discovering the limited interest 
which is excited by the developement of 
fugitive events, and the history of human^ 
crimes, he sought, in the scenes of an invisi- 
ble world, more permanent and copious sour* 
ces of the sublime.— And, finally, whence is 
it that CcwpeVf though unpopular in many 
of his topics ; though careless in the struc- 
ture of his verse ; though somewhat over- 
charged in his satire ; though sometimes 
dark, low, and prosaic ; is yet the delight 
of so large a portion of his countrymen? 
It is not merely his true English spirit, his 
ardent love of liberty, his bold and idio- 
matical language, his strong vein of sense^ 
his variety of imagery, or his love of 
nature which charm i us but it is what has 
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been called^ by a distinguished northern 
critic, the magic of his morals. It is 
because he never fails to introduce the 
Creator into the scenes of his own uni- 
verse* It is because he sets the imagina^ 
tion roaming far beyond the bounds of 
space and time. It is because he draws so 
largely upon the fountains of scripture^ 
and so continually addresses man in the 
language of God. * 

The author trusts he shall be pardoned for 
presuming to offer these observations, and 
especially for prefixing them to a j>oem of his 
own. He feeU that it is difficult to express a 
^issent from others, without appearing to 
applaud ourselves ; or to prefix a criticism to 
a work without seemilig to propose the 
work as an illustration of our own prin- 
ciple. He can, however, most unaffectedly 
and solemnly declare, that he has no such 
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intention. He has not the presumption, in 
the smallest degree, to mingle his own 
name or pretensions with those of certain 
illustrious persons, from the exertion of 
whosjB genius the world has a right to ex- 
pect both delight and instruction. He 
offers his own composition to no such 
ordeal as that by which men of high 
talents are satisfied to be tried* He pre- 
sents it, not to ftie justice, but to the charity 
of the public ; and trusts that, with their 
accustomed kindness to himself, they will 
excuse something to a very inexperienced 
poet, and to a person engaged in duties of 
too solemn a nature to allow of all the labo- 
^rious exactness which this species of com- 
position demands. — ^Thus much, however^ 
he , thinks it right to say, that he has cer- 
tainly kept in view that object w^hich he 
has, in these observations, endeavoured to 
recommend to others. He has laboured to 
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connect an important moral with his verses; 
and to display, by example, the misery cf 
vice, and the happiness of virtue. 

In order to accomplish the end he had in 
view, the author has^ deemed it expedient 
to avail himself of some features in the 
history of the individual^ whose name the 
poem bears. Although there are portraits 
of De Ranc^ of which th|^ poem, with 
considerable allowance for poetical license, 
would not present a very inaccurate copy i 
soine of his Roman Catholic biographers^ 
who have had the best opportunities of dis- 
covering the truth, frequently^present a 
much more favourable sketch of his early 
life. The aluthor begs, therefore, to be 
clearly understood^ as not pretending, in 
this poetical narrative, to historical exact- 
ness ; and he feels it the more necessary to 
press this point upon the attention pf his 

d 
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readers, because he would not, willingly^ 
become the calumniator of any man-— <iiul 
more especially of those to whose religious 
opinions he stands so strongly opposed. It 
appears to him a current fault of the age, 
to feel too little suspicion of the principles 
of Popery, and too little charity for its in- 
dividual professorjs. Many of these last 
would have been an ornament to any 
Church; and ^y should we despair of those 
who love truth better than Popery, becom-* 
ing, through the mercy of God, and the 
mild and holy influence of Christian charity^ 
the pillars and ornaments of our own ? 

There is only one more point to which 
the author feels it necessary to advert. He 
has been taught, by frequent experience^ 
that there are certain topics on which it is 
difficult not to be misunderstood— and such 
a topic appears to be that change of cha- 
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racter which is wrotight by the influence of 
religion upon the mind. If any critic, then, 
should be tempted to represent him as de- 
signing to give, in the history of De Rancfe, 
such a precedent as may encourage the hopes 
of the enthusiast, or betray his readers 
into a conception, that a youth of profligacy 
is likely to end in an old age of religion — 
the author begs leave, most solemnly, to 
disclaim any such intention* He well 
remembers the sentiment of a distinguished 
divine, upon the only case of late repen- 
tance, which is recorded in the Scriptures — 
" one instance is given that the humble 
may not despair — and but one, that the 
careless may not presume." 
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Canto Mtst 

I. 

« 

ic T 

1 TELL thee, Eugene, it is Chance 
That speeds the arrow's fatal flight i^ 

Life is the momentary glance^— 
Of morn before an endless night — 

Death is but dreamless, endless sleep. 

Those who are wept, and those who weep, 

From the cold grave to which they go. 

Rise never or to joy or woe ; 

I bow thf knee to Chance alone. 

And worship at her shadowy throne/' 
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IL 

Thus spake De Ranc^— and no sign 

In earth or heav'n was seen ; 
No reddening bolt, from hand divine^ 

Flamed in the blue serene. 
All, all was silence, as though Chance 
Reign 'd through the fathomless expanse ; 
As though no arm those spheres of gold. 
On winged wheels, harmonious roU'd ; 
As though the God of this fair world 
Shrunk from the proud defiance hurl'd ; 
And, mounted on his cloudy car. 
Had fled to other skies afar, ' 
Afraid to wage this Atheist war. 

III. 

Thus spake De Ranc^. — Who is he 
Thus schooled in bold impiety ? 
What pregnant spot of Paynim earth 
Grave to the godless monster birth ? 
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Say, did some lawless robber clan 
Nurse the infant into tnan ? 
Teach him to tread the path they trod^ 
To hate his fellow, curse his Grod ? 
— Or dwelt the child, bereft, alone. 
Where no bright lamp of science shone | 
Like some dark mountain, on whose head 
The sun's blest rays were never shed ? 
-—Or on the tented iBeld of strife. 
Say — did he breathe the breatli of life ? 
And, cradled in an ark of blood, 
Deem'd he the brave alone the good i 
All softer feelings laugh'dto scorn; 
His music the shrill bugle horn— 
His pride, thcj deeply dented scar — 
His only God, the God of war — 
For battle lost his only sigh. 
His only prayer for victory ? 
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IV. 

No Paynim country gave him birth^ 

No shivering land of night } 
Nor starved he midst the savage deartii. 

Of wisdom's sacred light } 
No robber rear'd him up to man, 

A branded outcast from the good > 
In no loose camp his life began. 

To horrors trained, and nursed in blood. 
The infant opedhis sparkling eye 
In thy fair fields, sweet Brittany ;* 
Whence many a martyred Saint of old. 
Arose to fill his throne of gold ; 
And bold Crusaders took their road, 
To win the city of their God. 

Nor of a sordid race was he. 
Sprung from thy stem, great Chavigni ; 
Whose title to thy vast demesne 
Was writ by mighty Charlemagne. 
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Nor lacked he ought that man could give 
To bid his lifeless virtues live. 
With sign of cross. At blessed font, 
Richlieu had atamp'd his infaDt front ; 
In cloistered cell^ with lessons sage. 
Grave priests had fed his tender age ; 
And taught his ardent eye to pore, 
0*er classic tomes^ and holy lore. 

V. 
Nor 'toiled in vain the lettered monk; 

Into De Ranch's thirsty ear. 
And thirstier memory, deeply sunk^ 

These lessons to fair science dear. 
And he was skilled, from earliest age^ 

To delve in mathematic mine ; 
Or roam along the breathing page. 

Where TuUy's living splendors shine ; 
Or scan, with philosophic eye, 
Yon * brave o*er hanging* canopy. 
The blazing wonders of the sky j 
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And he could touch the sacred lyre, 
And glow with all a prophet's fire. — 
They came to hear a prophet slng^ 
Alas ! a demon swept the string. 



VI. 



The poet's lamp, as poets tell, 

Is kindled only at the skies ; 
But there's a flame — the birth of hell. 

Which sometimes lights the poet's eyes. 
Such was De Ranch's — and the flash 

Which shot along hi& vivid page, 
Like that which wakes the pealing crash, 

And strife of elemental rage. 
That flash could stir the soul to war. 

But could not light the pilgrim's road ; 
O — it was not that eastern star. 

That led the guilty to his God. 
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It lit unconsecrated flame, 

Id many a virgin's sno^yy breast ; 
It bleach'd the reddening cheek of shame, 

It scorched the vestal's modest Vest; 
Unawed, its desolating fires, 

The hallowed hill of God assail ; 
They strike the temple's awful spires. 

They rend its venerable veil* 

VIL 

Such was De Ranch's foul offence ; 
A fouler sees not heav'n ; 

To blot the bright intelligence 

For holiest purpose given ; 
To turn the sword which Grod has steel'd. 

Against the eternal throne ; 
To lift the withered arm He healed 

Against The Mightiest One, 
— Fd rather be the wretch who scrawls. 
His idiot nonsense on the ivalls, — 
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His gallant bark, of reason wrecked, 

A poor quenched ray of intellect ; 

\^ith slabbered chin, and rayless eye, 

And mind of mere inanity, — 

Not quite a man, nor quite a brute — 

Than I would basely prostitute 

My powers, to serve the cause of vice, 

To build some jewelled edifice. 

So fair, so foul — framed with suc(i art 

To please the eye, and soil the heart ; 

That he, . who has not power to shun. 

Comes, looks, and feels himself undone. 

vni. 

"Hs true that, in her hurried flight. 

On some diviner themes 
De Ranch's winged muse would light*— 

To hate them all she seems ; 
And, harpy-lQce, she soars and sings. 
And sheds pollution from her wings. 
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—Where sweet Provence her blushiDg rose 

Hangs on the rocks, or gay alcove, 
Her thousand maidens all arose 

To hear De Ranc& sing of hve. 
. They came, they heard, they tum*d away— 

O 'twas a song impure and rude ; 
He did not paint th' ethereal ray. 

Which warms the bosom of the good. 
— His harp he swept ivith bolder hand, 

To hymn the praisle of liberty; 
Around, a thousand warriors stand 

To catch the blessed harmony. 
They came, they heard, they tum'd away — 

More loyal than the brave are none ; 
They loathed the lawless, gitceless, lay. 

Which curs'd the altar and the throne. 
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IX. 

Socb was die bsud, and such the 

Hims^ theBodelof Us verse » 
Bod tboa^ the fMxtnut he designed. 

The sad original was worse. 
His was the lawless love, the hate 
Which time nor space can mitigate ; 
The giant rage the hilk which rent. 
And hnrled them at th' Omnipotent. 

S«ich wasthe bard, and, O, hb look 
Bore witness to the hdl widiin— * 

Study that £M:e — jou read a hook. 
Stamped widi the wretdiedness ci sin. 
And jet, opon this haggard Cmx^ 
Would sometimes wake a sudden grace ^ 
A milder beam would warrnhbejcs, 
A idush upon hb chedL arise, 
Which seemed to say — ^that, in dial breast. 
By demon qmrits long posses^ 
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Vinues with vices rarely linked 
Lay pent, and struggling, not extinct ; 
And promised that, in happier hours, 
This rugged soil should burst with flowers. 
But — better trust the fleeting skies. 
Than all these airy prophecies : 

What flowers are now — are such as those 
That spring on iStna's ardent side ; 

The peasant climbs to pluck the rose. 
As at his touch, the fiery tide 

Sweeps down the mountain, and he dies 
To his fool's hopes a sacrifice. 



X. 

De Ranc^ loved the chase — his horn 
Would often wake the lazy morn ; 
And, echoing the dark woods among, 
Rouze to the sport the loitering throng. 
O, it was brave to see them mount, 
When numbers you could scarcely count. 
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With sylvan trophies gaily decked. 
And champing coursers, rainhow-tieckedp 
Issued, in all the pride of state. 
From Viret's antiquated gate, 
Dashing the virgki ijrost away 
Which silvers every dancing spray — 
—To see them bit th' indignant steed. 
Now urge, and now restrain his speed ; 
And, now, som^e misty headland scale. 
Whence they may view the waking vale. 
The kindling orb, half set, half risen. 
Just breaking from his cloudy prison ; 
Of day and night the dubious strife, 
The landscape struggling into life — 

O, it were brave — could you forget. 
That on De Ranch's brow is set 
Thy mitre Tours— to man terrene. 
Nought but a crown of thorns I ween ; 
—That heaven has to his watch consigned 
A measureless expanse of mind^ 
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Souls that are kindred with the sky, 
— ^The sparks, the breath, of Deity. 
— fVhOy if the reckless shepherd sleep, 
— Ah, who shall feed these million sheep ? 



XI. 

Many a chase have hunters rode. 

Swift as the mountain wind ; 
All, all, the panting courser goad. 

One half are left behind. 
But never chase like that was known^ 
When, from the woods that skirt the Rhone, 
The deer was rouzed — his fiery glance 
Stretching at once o'er half of France— 
He spans her vales, he climbs her steeps. 
From giddy rock to rock he leaps. 
And covers, in a single chase. 
Plains it fatigues the eye to trace : 
See, now, he flags, he gasps for breath, 
Hangs over him the bird of death ', 
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He dives into the yawning flood— 
[)ved are its silver waves with blood. 
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XII. 

But, who are those, the mighty two, 
Sole relics of the Sylvan crew. 
That headlong from yon hill descend ? 
De Ranci, and De Ranee's friend, 
The noble Eugene— two iti name. 
In love, or fiery hate, the same. 
Of all the troop that rouzed the deery 
But these, his dying murmurs hear; 
And their's, if mead it be — the mead — 
The honours of his palmy head ; 
Which, mounted high, in hall of state, 
The hunter's praise shall celebrate ; 
And tell to hunter tribes around. 
That man may emulate a hound. 
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XUI. 

The chase is o*er— and spent the day— - 
The sun's last ineffectual ray 
Dies on the mountains — not a star 
Shines o'er their path — alone-^afar 
The hunters tread some unknown soil. 
Through weary wastes^ and forests toil — 
They see alone the lightning's gleam, 
They hear alone the raven's scream, 
Or lean wolfs melancholy howl. 
Or screeches of the boding owl. 
But, in De Ranch's frozen breast. 
Was cow'riug fear an unknown guest ; 
And, dark or light — 'twas one to him, 
The battle, or the cloi&ter dim \ 
The icy caverns of the dead. 
Where the pale gbosft is thought to tread- 
At all, this man of iron laughed. 
Draughts from the holy chalice quaff'd, 
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And cursed, for superstitious fool^ 
The man who, taught in stricter school. 
With reverend eye, and feet unshod. 
Approached the altar of his God. 

XIV. 

Nor blame I him whose smile severe 

Rebukes the superstitious fear 

Of fancy-ridden men who quake. 

If but a leaf unbidden shake— 

Or, if they stumble o'er the tomb^ 

Or hear, through evening's deepening gloom, 

A distant bell, ivith note profound, 

A solemn ' requiescat' sound ; 

Or, in some aisle, at dead of nighty 

See the pale moon's unearthly light 

Cast through the deeply tinted pane. 

What ftincy deems, a bloody stain. 

Such fears are growth of sordid roo^ 

Religion's weeds, and norher fruit ^ 



Yet, not do vile these baby fears. 
As Levity, which nought reveres ; 
Which, when the thunder shakes the sky, 
Feels not the present I>eity i 
Which rashly treads the holy place^ 
Gazes where angels veil their face ; 
And when the shaft of vengeance flies, 
Dares it by new impieties^ 

Such, as fresh terrors mutter rounds 
As sheeted lightnings swept the ground, 
And forky flashes through the gloom 
Seemed opening up a world to come jo- 
Such was De fiance's impious mood^ 
Such accents echoed through the wood ; 
Boldly the smoking waste he trod; 
He spoke of Chance, and mocked at God. 
It was as though some maddening wretch 
His pointed steel to heaven should stretch. 
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Bare to the bellowing cloud his head^ 
And bid its lightnings strike him dead. 

XVL 

They struck not him — for mercy flew 

To sheathe the sword which justice drew. 

'^ Buty Ah^ yon pointed rocks among. 

What giant figures steal along ? 

Sawest thou, De Ranc^, as the ray 

Of lightning kindled sudden day, 

Its living flashes sudden glance 

Along some carabine or lance } 

There was a hand that grasped that steel — 

I seemed to see, with hasty wheel, 

A martial ttoop no eye could count. 

Check their swift steeds, stop, look, dismount, 

And sink yon tangled brakes between. 

As though to see and be unseen. 

GniQt tfiis be not the bloody glen, 

Where Pirot keeps his robber den^ 
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And^ from the ledges of the rock, 
Springs like the tiger on the flock ; — 
For swift, indeed, the traveller's wing, 
Who 'scapes that tiger's deadly spring." 

xvn. 

Thus, Eugene ; — and, as yet he spoke, 
Another flash the darkness broke : 
** Hark ! is nbt that the signal word ?" 
At once the volleying peal is heard, 
The hissing bullet cuts its way. 
The ruffians spring upon their prey : — 
Will no one stay the crimson flood 
Of honoured Eugene's ebbing blood ? . 
Will no hand staunch the mortal wounds- 
Alas I he staggers to the ground-^ 
A robber shuts his stiflened eyes. 
And murderers sing his obsequies. 
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xvm. 

But Where's De Ranc^ ? — did he faH 

A victim to the fatal ball ? 

Or, shielded by an unseen hand. 

Did he escape the robber band ? 

See him, amidst the unequal strife^ 

Nor spare, nor prodigal of life. 

Now boldly deal the dexterous blow. 

Now flying from the thickening foe ; 

Too brave, what might be met to shun^ 

Too cool to fight and be undone. 

See where he cleaves the lofty ctest 

Of him who on his footsteps prest ; 

And now he gives his courser rein. 

And now it smokes along the plain. 

Speed, speed, De Ranee — in thy rear,. 

Their clattering hoofs of flint I hear — 

— Hark ! where yon torrent mutters hoarse. 

Thither, Ah, thither bend thy course ; 
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Plunge boldly o'er its rocky side — 
Who knows — that darkly rolling tide 
May save^ whom nothing else can save : 
E'en robbers reverence the brave-^ 
Fear for themselves^ respect for thee^ 
May give thee life and liberty. 



XIX. 

He leaps the rocks — they crowd the bri^k- 
^ See, see, this daring spirit sink — ' 
He rises — mark his struggling hand — 
* Will none of all the robber band 
Dive for the prey ?' — One hardy wretch 
Leaps desperate dowi\ — I see him stretch 
His crimson hand — that well-aimed shot 
Must fix de Ranch's lingering }ot. 

XX. 

Tis fired— an angel sees its flight, 
And^ stooping from his throne of li^ht^ 
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Guards with a Seraph wing a breast 

Unteaanted by heavenly guest — 

Guides the swift ball to where his side 

By belt of steel is fortified ; 

From which his hunter quiver huog^ 

And arrow with its forky tongue. 

And bugle, that proclainied afar 

The triumphs of the Sylvan war. 

It struck — and, bounding from the blow. 

Fell flattened in the wave below. 



XXI. 

I will not say, that as he stood 

Firm on the mountain brow, 
And saw behind that glen of blood. 

And gulph that roared below ; 

And heard the robbers' lessening shout. 
And watched them track their backward rout ; 
And mused of the unequal strife. 
Where Eugene paid his forfeit life ; 
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And traced upon his shattered side 

The death that he had almost died— 

— I will not say — tJuxt heart so rude 

Felt not a touch of gratitude ; 

That on that mind of thickest night, 

Beamed not a ray of heavenly light; 

But, if it beamed, short was the day. 

Soon quenched in clouds that morning ray ; 

And if a tear bedews; his eye, 

He hastes that woman's drop to dry* 

No accents from his lips arose 

To break the mountain's dead repose ;— 

No echo from the rock or wood 

Returned his song of gratitude ;— 

No cross was planted on the brow, 

A record of the pilgrim's vow. 
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Canto ibetoniti* 
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Canto g|)econtr» 



I. 

1 HB old in guilt, thoagh young in years^ 
Shed few, and those but transient tears. 
The silver dew-drops on the spray. 
Which the first sun-beam dries away«— 
7he weepings of the polar shower. 
Which harden ere they reach the flower— 
The insect sporting on the beam, 
The fleecy cloud, the summer stream, 
The manna melting on the plain. 
The midnight image of the brain. 
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Are not so fugitive and brief, 
As their unconsecrated grief : — 
Soon, in the scorching flame of sense. 
Dries their pale ^ear of penitenpe. 
And such, I ween, the swift career 

Of virtue in De Ranch's breast; 
Thus dried his penitential tear; 

Thus sank his shadowy grief to rest. 
Whatever met the rising sun 
Had vanished ere his race was run^ 



II. 

.^The morn is bright, t}\^ mountain's side 
With million airy tints is dy^d-r 
Glitters the thorn and purple heathy • 
And fan him with their dewy breath : 
The monarch eagle climbs the sky, 
At the fierce sun to light his eye i 
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Her giddy course the skylark steers^ 
To catch the mUsic of the spheres j 
To learn the notes to angels given^ 
And steal for man the songs of Heaved. 

fti. 

De Ranc^, musing, trod his way^ 

'* Heaven meant us (cried he) to be gay;*' 

Aye — good and gay — But he who tries 

To cut the knot which nature ties. 

To break the banns proclaimed by God, 

To seek his happiness in Viccy 
Shall feel the terrors of the rod. 

Which sways our mortal destinies. 
Dark are the flowers which round him blow. 
The chaplet on a victim's brow ;r-* 
Sad are the joys of which he's vain,. 
The music of a maniac's chain« 
— De Ranc5 talked of Peace — her nest 
She made not in that stormy breast. 
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She hovers round the martyr's pile. 
She lingers in the sacred aisle; 
Seizes the prisoner's dungeon key. 
Touches his chains — and he is free. 
She hovers o'er the sick man's bed, 
Rests on her downy wing his head; 
Lifts from bright heaven the awful veil, 

I 

And bids his eye the Godhead hail. 



IV. 

Such peace De Rancfe never knew ; — 

Still as the breath of morning blew. 

And flowers the glittering dew-drops quafled. 

And every sunny valley laughed ; 

And round the giddy Chamois play, 

And all the world kept holiday — 

E'en his stem features caught awhile 

Sweet nature's universal smile ; 

4ndhewhosaw, and knew him not, 

Had said— ^ bow blest De Ranch's lot ?' 
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But he who watched with searching eye 

The smiles that on his pale lips played, 
Saw daggered grief in ambush lie. 

Eager to sally from her shades 
Such smiles are sorrow^s flimsiest dress — 
The tortured bosom's drunkenness ; 
The roses scattered on a shrowdi 
The flashes of the thunder cloud. 

V. 

Ajad now he spans the tedious vales, 
And now the mountain's breast he scales ; 
Uneertain, in the blaze of day> 
Whither to bend his doubtful way. 
But when the star of eve arose, 
Her place the fainting traveller knows > 
At once he lifts his aching eye. 
And finds his compass in the sky ; — 
Tis nature's compass, seen by all 
Her travellers o'er this mazy ball — 
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•—The pilot, as his crazy bark 

Shoots ronnd the headland, Vast and dark, 

Sees, shuddering, as these beacons glow, 

The hungry rock that lurked below ; 

^-Panting, amidst the dark simoom. 

The thirsty Arab waits his doom ; 

He hears the death-bird's fatal shriek. 

He bears the vulture wet her beak;— 

At once, amid the kindling skies, 

These million holy lamps arise — 

It seems as though some hand unfurled . 

A glittering standard to the world; 

To scatter every pilgrim's fears. 

To light his path, to dry his tears. 

— Nor these alone refresh their eye 

With yonder jewelled canopy 5 — 

How joys the Saint, in cloister dim. 

By this chaste light to chaunt the hymn. 

To let his winged fancy rove 

Amidst these orbs of Rest and Love ; 
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To dream of all that feeds the sight^ 

Of those who fill the thrones of light ; 

Whilst ever and anon his eai; 

Sweet and mysterious hymnings cheer; 

Faint echoes of the mystic ode, 

That chants the glory of our God — 

— ^The song which rolls from east to west^ 

Proclaiming that, ^ the good are blest/ 

VI. 

Nor only these — ^De Ratici, too, 

Felt courage kindle in the view, 

As bright Orion's belted ray. 

Shed on the night a milder day. 

Not slow, or hesitating, now. 

He boldly breasts the mountain broW; 

And, piloted by heavenly guides. 

Through dark ravine or torrent glides ; 

Thoughtless,, and thankless, onward hies. 

Musing on new felicities-— 

D 
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For past and present want the power 
To cheer the bad man's aching' eyef 

And, bankrupt at the present hour, ^ 
He draws upon futurity. 

VII. 

— And now the sleeping rocks among^ 
Echoes this minstrel's graceless song ; 
The wakeful bird that sliuns the morn. 
Sits listening on her pointed thorn ; 
And starts to hear, itk spot so lone, 
A song, O, how nhlike her own. 



— " I was not bom, the lamp to trim,"- 
Of viewless gods the praise to hymn } 
To stifle all the joys of sense. 
And make a joy of abstinence. 



** Mine be the lamp of Laura's eye^ 
Her praise my only melody 5 
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Her's be the shritie at which I bow^ 
To her be paid my only tow." 

vin. 

Hei'e ceased the unpriestly bard to sing ; 

For now the moon, with crimson ray. 
Rose on the horizontal ring, 

As reddening at the guilty lay ; 
Just as you've seen a sudden blush 

Wake on a virgin's cheeK of shame, 
O'er the pale white unbidden rush^ 

And wrap it in a robe of flame. 
— O, as that conscious orb arose, 

How gleams the hill, the vale, the stream, 
And all their sleeping charms disclose. 

At once to the unobtrusive beam^ 
It fell upon the snowy flock. 
Which slept beneath the frowning rock ; 
It fell upon that rock's dark brow, O 

And 49eemed to silver it with snow — 

p 2 
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So swiftly all its darkness fled. 
So brightly beamed its hoary head. 

IX. 

fiut, not this flock of silver fleece, 
Nor sable brow, in gems arrayed, 
Nor sleeping nature's smile of peace, 

De Ranch's steps delayed. 
— See, as the moonlight circle spreads. 
With what harrying step he treads ; 
And as he gains that mountain top, 
I see the eager wanderer stop 
And gaze, as if to pierce the cloud 
Which wraps the valley in its shroud. 
— And now I see the moon-beam fall 
On yonder turret's bannered wall — 
O, 'tis the hall of Chaumont's power — 
And Laura sleeps in yonder tower ; 
Of that fierce chief, the darling chUd ; 
—Nor brighter does yon moon beam rise. 
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Than the swift ray so brightly wild^ 
Which flashes in her glancing eyes. 

X. 

— Not brighter—but, alas ! more pare- 
Once she was pure as she was bright, 
De Ranc^ spread the accursed lure, 

And quenched that ray of virgin light. 
Both, nursed in superstitious bowers. 
Were pledged to consecrate their hours, 
Their passions, bodies, souls, to God«-^ 
On all these nwfiil vows they trod — 
And changed the altar for the stye 
Of sordid siensuality/ 

XI, 

I laud, and love the man, around 
Whose brow, or force, or craft, has bound 
Bonds such as these — if he forsake 
A bigot's creed, and refuge take 
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Where sainted mercy's modest gem 
Shines in religion's diadem j 
And bigot priestcraft dares not bind 
Her gnawing irons on the mind ; 
And reason fastens every tie 
Forged by the hand of piety. 
I laud him if^ with high disdain 
Of bonds like this he burst his ebain. 
And nobly panting to be free. 
Seek OB the soil of Liberty 
The honoured altar of my sires. 
Whose chaste and holy fires, 
Kindled by semph'd hosts above. 
Illume the torch of wedded love-* 
Rise on us, like some better sun. 
And melt two beings into one. 

— But, red with guilt, the hands which rend 
- Their unchanged coqopaot with, th^ 8kie9, 
And Deity essay to bend • 
To fickle man's inconstancies*^. 



\ 
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— ^Who still retain the bigot creed^ 
Are strict in faith, but foul in deed. 

XII. 

—Such was their crimson. crinie--rbut who 
That saw heaven's arch of liquid blue, 
That watched the moonlight vault sejienC) 

That drank the evening's scented breath, 
Could dream that in such smiling scene, 

Lay ambushed deep the bolt of death I 
Heaven seemed to lend its brightest ray 
To light the robber to his prey—? 
—It did but jseem — in that fair sky. 
Was planted heaven'^ /irtillcry — 
Prophetic rolled that crimson star. 
The herald of approaching war. 



XIII. 

But, O, De Ranc^ has no eye 
For omen, now, or prophecy. 
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Before that sky has time to lower^ 

His lover's feet have swept the vale ; 
He pants beneath the frowning tower 

Where wont to sing his nightingale. 
«-«She s^ng not no\^— but yet the lamp 

Shone f^om her airy cell^ 
As though, of all that idrowsy camp, 

Slve was the sleepless cenUnel. 

XIV. 

<— -But is she sleepless ? — then her ear 
Must catch the signal note he tries — 

He strains her silver voice to hear, 
^is echo's heartless voice replies. 



'^ And can she sleep ! O faithless maid, 
^^ Sleep — ^when De Ranc^ wakes ; 

<< Sleep — when, by steps so long delayed, 
** His plighted vow he breaks ? 
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^^ Twice seven times rose the summer sun* 
'^ He came not with the light ; 

'^ As oft its tedious course was run — 
<' He came not wtlh the night. 



** The widowed turtle does not sleep, 
^^ She wanders o'er the heath, 

'^ She goes alone to droop and weep, 
'^ She sleeps the sleep of death/' 

Thus sang De Rancii — but the strain 
Of anger died upon his lyre 3 

Love mounting on her throne again^ 
Extinguished every other fire. 

0e Ranci loved, as few can love 

Who wantonly delight to rove 

From sweet to sweet — ^the faoney'd flower 

With tfatf sty talon to devour ; 
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Then wing their flight to unknown, s)cy, 
And leave the withjering sta)k to die. 
De Rancid loved as those have done 
Whose souls are satisfied with one. 

XVI. 

*^ Sleeps she J'' — ^he cries—?" a ldver*s grief 

" A broken heart's intense distress^ 
^^ In waking dreams denied relief^ 

** Pursues it in fergetfulness — 
" O if she sleeps^ she sleeps Iq vain— 

'^ He who should watch her feverish form 
" Would see an inward hurricane . 

" That fairy bower of peace deform. 
** The body sleeps — the winged mind . 
** Roves wildly on the viewless wind, 
** Dives with De Ranc& in the flood— . 
^' Shrinks from a dagger wet with bloodr-^ 
" Like withered hag, with midnight spell^ 
^' Peoples the air withshap^ of hell^- 



>. 
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" O, let me wake her — i^nd destroy 

" These dreams of woe by sights of joy/*-^ 

— The lover said, and fondly flew 

To fright the dreams his fancy drew, 

XVII. 

Built on a rock, that high Chateau 
Frowned on the wondering vale below ; 
Its fragments stattered far and nigh, 
Taught this world's mutability. 
Huge masses of its antique tower, 
fieat down by the resistless power 
That slowly rears its iron mace. 
And shakes the rocky bounds of space. 
Lay, in the wildest ruin hurled, 
like relics of an older world. 
On these, its gaily painted wreath, 

The flaunting Clematis had hung ; 
And, here and there the purple heath 

Glittering amidst the grey stones spning—* 



V 
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Like youth and age, in food embrace. 
Or garland on a beldame's face. 
— 'And there, I ween, that no grey stone 
Was to De Ranch's eye unknown. 
For often had he lingered there. 
Watching for Laura's foot of air ; 
And loitered oft with that weak maid^ 
Amidst tUs unfrequented shade. 

xvm. 

It might have been the thundering shock 

Of crimson-handed war ; 
But the hard fieice of that dark rock 

Was seamed by many a scar — 
It might have been the fiery bolt 

Which, as the angels fell. 
Flamed vengeance on their foul rendt^ 

And drove them down to hell- 
That deeply rent its iron face-* 
Buty at its stem and awful base, 
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There yawned upoii the startled eye, 
Depths which the daring dared not try-*- 
-T-None dared, save one — whose heart of steel 
Felt not the throbs which others feel. 
De Ranc^ feared not-^though no sound 
Disturbed that caverned world profound. 
Though nought that lives explored that gloom. 

Save the small bat on leathern wings ; 
Though vast the vault as thV awful tomb 

Where Egypt sepulchres her kings. 

XIX. 

Fearless was he — and oft he trod. 
With Lion's heart, that drear fibode ; 
For sooth to tell, when first his lamp 
Gleamed on those walls so dark and damp, 
And each bright drop appeared a gem 
Set in a kingly diadem ; 
He saw, amidst that cavern wide, 
A door pierced in its rocky side. 
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Which^ opening to a spind stair^ 
Led from this region of despair^ 
From caves where night her vigil kept^ 
To the lone tower where Laura slept. 
Onde found, that path was ne'er forgot-— 
In these dark caves the lover's plot 
How to evade a father's eye^ 
And how to shrond her infamy. 
And often down that spiral stair^ 
Would Laura wind^ like vision fair 
Seen in the shades of night — and start, 
— For fearful is the guilty heart — 
If but a sparkling dew-drop fell. 
Or tolled the sullen castle bell. 



And 'twas to this deep-veiled ascent, 
That now his steps De Rancft bent. 
Eager to dry the waking tear, 
Or scare the feverish dream. 
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Night's visioDary fear^ 

By love's encfaaiating beam. 
—He gains. the arch— he enters theile^ - 
Treads the deep cave, eiscends the sCair^ 
Mounts o'er the ample corridor. 
Reaches and grasps th' unhallowed door.*— 
Nor halts he long — his rager hands 
Throw wide the portal, and he stands 
In that fair room which aye had been 
Of his sad joys the Mashing scene ; 
* The thorny bower of s(»rdid vice, 
The sinner's mournful Paradise. 

XXL 

But Tvhere is i^h^—Queen of that bower, 
'Midst many sweet, the sweetest flower ? 
— *^ Laura — De Ranc^ calls thee — come 
^^ Greet a poor wanderer to his home ; 
^^ 'Twas force detained me — for my soul, 
" True as those circlers round the pole, 
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" Ne'er left thee, sweet one — but, with thee 
" A prisoner, deemed it liberty— 
'^ Laura — De Rancd calls thee-— come 
" Find in my breast thy wonted home.'' 

XXM. 

She lists not — comes not-^not a word 
Responsive to his call was heard ; 
No rising laugh, but half concealed. 
The i^layful, hidden maid revealed 5 
No struggling sigh, but half supprest. 
Betrayed the agonized breast* 
'Twas still as death — still as the hour 
When heaven's half exerted power 
Had framed the worlds — had spread the sea 
But life had not begun to be^- 
— <^ Laura ! De Bancd calls — arise 
'^ Ajud sun me with those angel eyes ; 
'^ Well mightst thou shroud those orbs in sleep 
" When thou couldst only wake to weep/' 
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XXHL 

She rose not — ^looked not— can ii be ? 

^^ Is Laura tired of love and me ? 

*^ Or, scared to feel herself alone, 

'' To other wing than mine hath flown ? 

^' Return, poor bird, to thy eold nest, 

•' To th' altar of De Ranch's breast." 

—.But, Ah ! in yonder distant loom 

A lamp half dissipates the gloom-^ 

•^*^ She may be there — ^Aye, there she is^ 

'^ Haste, haste De Ranc^-^piint thy kiss 
•* On those full lips — gaze on that eycy 
** The living throne of ecstacy.** 

XXIV. 

He comes— -O mark his eye-ball glare— 

-—Not Laura— Laura's corpse is there- 
Disease has laid his withering bands 
On that &ir form— the brittle bands. 
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That chained the soul gave way- 
It burst its tenement of clay 
— How bright she toas, let memory dream^ 
Death has put out that mcMrning beam. 



XXV. 

In coffined pomp, behold her lie 
Vacant that throne of ecstacy. 
Extinct, at once^ its living fires. 
As when the spiry blaze expires. 
Of snowy Hecla's ardent head, 

Ajoid o'er the smoky plains, 
A stiller, deeper, night is shed. 

And double darkness reigns. 
— ** Go— print thy kiss on that full lip — 
Alas !— the bower where bees might sip 
Fragrant no more — that marble cheek 
Corruption's purple fingers streak — 
Though many a flower is scattered there^ 
To shew that she was young and fair ^ 
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Corruption's dark and fetid breath 
Hangs, cloud lik^, o'er that bed of d^ath. 

XXVI. 

— Dc Ranc^ might have learned to endure 
The pangs no mortal hand could cure — 
And to the storm of dark distress 
Have turned the shield of stubborneds — 
Or filled with new and varied bliss 
His aching bosom's sad abyss— ^ 
Perhaps he might have learned to gaze 
On that wan cheek where death might blur, 

But had not power to raze 

Beauty's ethereal charader. 
But as he watched the prostrate maid. 

He saw, or seemed to see. 
On that dark brow the darker shade 

Of mental agony. 
And stamped upon that front so fair. 
The ghastly frown of dumb despair ; — 

s2 
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And, lingering on the lip of deatby 

A curse on him who broke the fence. 
And rudely from the unspotted wreath 
Rent the sweet flower of innocence. 
Seem'd she from that dark bier to rise. 
And fix on him her rayless eyes ; 
Seem'd she — her fleshless arm to stretch. 
As though to drag the struggling wretch 
Whom angry heaven refused to save, 
Down to her cheerless, hopeless grave — 
There, on a couch of fire to lie. 
Wedded in hopeless misery. 



xxvn. 

It might be fency— but the power 
Of fancy in that penal hour. 
When heaven, to avenge the foul abuse 
Of goodness, lets its terrors loose^-* 
Is great, as though her shadowy train 
Were not the figments of the brain ; 
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As though fiot sketched in lifeless dies^ 

Her fleet and airy nulb'ties — 
It might be £Eincy — be it so— - 

Stilly to the inward eye. 
More dread such visionary show 

Than broad reality. 
A single tear he did not shed — 

He did not strike his throbbing brea^- 
You saw him clasp his bursting head, 

*— An idiot laugh proclaimed Ae rest^ 
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vJf all the knots which nature ties. 
The secret sacred sympathies 
That, as with viewless chains of gold. 
The heart a happy prisoner hold- 
None is more chaste, more bright, more pure, 
Stronger stern trials to endure—* 
None is more purged of earthly leaven. 
More like the love of highest heaven— 
Than that which binds, in bonds how blest, 
A daughter to a father's breast. 
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He, robbed by death of half his life— 

— ^That better half his bosom's wife, — 

Sees, as his widowed eye-lids rove. 

In quest of w^U -remember^ bliss — 
—In this fair creature of their love. 

As though let loose from Paradbe, 
The sainted mother breathe again— 
Unwrinkled now by age or pain-— 
Not as when last he drank her breath 
And watched the troubled brow of deaths 
But, clad in nature's earliest dress. 
In all her virgin loveliness ; 
As when, like vision from abeve^ 
She taught his youthful soul to love. 
*^Pe sees — and all the man revives— 
Sees— and a second life he lives. 
He loves to watch the daughter's tear 

Fall as he speaks the mother's pn^^e ; 
He loves to fill her hungry ear 

With tender tales of other days. 
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Still more he loves — to feed her eye 

With visions of futurity ; 

To bid her bow before the Throne 

Of the Eternal One— 

Content^ nay glad, to linger here 

This solitary flower to rear. 

II. 

But, O, if in some unblessed hour, 
The spoiler seeks that singly flower i 
And-^spite of all the hallowed fence 
That guards the breast of innocence-*- 
Spite of the watch which angels keep 
—Those airy guards — who never sleep- 
Spite of the naked sword of wrath 
Suspended o'er his guilty path— 
— ^Treads on its head of maiden white — 
Quenches its beam in shades of night— 
—What anguish rends that father's heart, 
From his pale lip what curses part — 
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Till taught by better creed to know. 

That Heaven which gave^ can heal the blow— « 

— O, what a sum of bliss destroyed^ 

— >0, what an aching boundless void 

In that poor heart, so rich before^ 

Scarce heaven itself could yield it mottf 

•i^He might have borne to see the flood 

' Run purple' with her virgin blood— 

For then^ as pure that crimson tide 

As the pale limpid wave it^dyed*— » 

-—He might have borne to see her fall 

Pierced by the gaunt assassin^s ball— - 

For, through the wound, so basely given, 

H^r soul had winged its way to heaven. 
But, O, that blood is doubly spilt 
Whose crimson is the dye of guilt ; 
And that sad heart without relief 
Where anger dries the tear of grief* 
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Such are the childless father's pangs-^ 

And such that sire's intense distress. 
Who, o'er the ruined Laura hangs. 

Like the pale ghost of wretchedness. 
O, it was then, when racked with pain 

And death's dark visions round her roll, 
When fever fired the sluggish brain. 

And loosed the secrets of her soul — 
Twas then-9-as touched by that dread dart, 

Which all the hidden man unseals ; 

She breaks an aged parent's heart, 
And all her tale of guilt reveals. 



IV. 

•Now — give the march sepulchral way, 
Yon aged mourner must not wait — 
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He must not meet the light of day— • 

He must not pass th^ castle gate. 
That trophied gate must ne'er expand. 

Save to the triumphs of his name- 
By day, the crowds' insulting hand 

Would point to Laura's spot of shame. ' 
No— 'down the secret spiral stair 

They wind— and through the shadowy cave. 
And in its gloomy womb prepare 

A sunless, melancholy grave. 

V. 

— Slow rolls the melancholy dirge 

To that dark vault confined ; 
As you have heard the sullen surge 

Strive with the labouring wind— 
But, to a father's struggling sigh. 
Fit echo was that minstrelsy. — 
— Dim burned the torch — its pale blue light. 

Half stifled in the stagnant air. 
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Shed on the cheek with terror white, 
The sicklier hue of cold despair-— 
But dimmer than this torch the eye 
Of that sad father's misery. — 

VI. 

Hark !<^there are footsteps tread 
These chilly caverns of the dead- 
Seemed not some low responsive moan 
To echo to that fether's groan ? 
And, from yon angle of the cave. 

Some mantled form to take his flight ? 
^-Those mourners' hearts were stout and brave, 

Yet — ^throbbed those iron hearts with fright 
«— Darkness, I ween, has power to awe 

Whom nothing awes beside ; 
For fancy mightier ills can draw 
Than e'er are verified. 

— ^They paused, the startling sound to catch — 
^Tis gone again — in vain they watch — 
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silence resumes her lonely throne 
In that unfothomed world of stone.— 
—Once more he bids the mourners '^ speed' 
And let the march of woe proceed. 



VII. 

They reached the cave, whose ragged mouth 

Inhaled the open air ; 
They lodge this fallen flower of youth. 

The coffined load they bear. 
— ^Vast was that unfrequented cave. 
Of hundreds it might be the grave ; 
But, O, of one lone girl, the doom. 
To occupy the giant tomb ; 
As if these stubborn rocks were rent 
To be her frowning monument. 
Deep was the sepulchre, as though 
To bury all a father's woe— 
Twas deep, as though from curious eye 
To shroud a daughter's infamy. 
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And, now, around the chilly grave, 

The hooded mourners press-* 
-^'^ Friar-^the lost child thou could'st not save 

But, O, the Father bless. 
Now let some high and hallowed verse, 
Chace from his pallid lip the curse-— 
O, now by solemn touch assuage 
That mingling storm of grief and rage/' 



IX. 

—The chaunt begins— that holy friar 
Had watched o'er Laura's infant hour. 

Had loved her as another sire, 

Had named her once ^ his own sweet flower/ 

How had it gladdened now his breast 

Could he hsrVe called th$it lost one blest*^ 
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Could he have seen the glittering star 

Of hope, upon her grave arise; 
And pointed to the winged car 

On which she mounted to the skiesr 
— But, though he loved that flower of youth^ 
Still more he loved celestial truth > 
And dared he not his prophets harp 
From heaven's high purposes to warp. 
And bid it say — that foul ofience. 
Unwashed by tear of penitence, 
Unwashed by that atoning flood,. 
The pure, the sacramental blood 
Of Him^the Holy One — who dies 
The lost world's sinless sacrifice— 
Could e'er be razed, by priestly art. 
By tears wrung from a father's heart. 
By blood of victims vainly spilt — 
— From the dark register of guilts 



H 
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X. 

fie bent him o'er that yoathfol bier^ 

He shed one old man's precious tear^-^ 

— Butj as the sacred hymn began 

Uprose the venerable man« 

It was, as though the mystic word 

Touched in his breast some hidden chords 

And bowed his agonized soul. 

With angel hand, to heaven's controul. 

— Seemecl then the prophet's kindling eye 

At once to fill with Deity^ 

And seemed to set his earthly woes^ 

^ bright devotion's star 3^ose. 

—See, where he tends the funeral rite 

fiy which the living mourn the dead; 
The requiem, now, his Hp^ recite-^ 

He lays her on her icy bed.>— 
And— ^ dust to dust ^— you hear him cry. 
And—' dust to dust'— the rocks reply. 

F 2 
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— Nor only they — some otber sound 
Awiikes tke caveined depth profoand— - 
Some ech(»ng foot^ whose hurried tread 
111 fits the mourner of the dead- 
Some stroggKng voice where terror drown* 
Soft pity's sweeter^ gentler tooes-^ 
— And, lo ! a man— whose haggard form 
Shews like the spirk of the storm f 
Anid, like its dark an# bellowing cloud 
His accents burst open the cvowd — 
— << Not, < dust to dust/ but ii^ tx^ dust 
'' Where Lauoa steeps, De Ranc^ must— 
— '^ These hands, the bridal couch havespread > 
— ** Now wed .the Uving lo the dead^*' 
— -Wildfy-he spake,^ and wildly leapt 
Into the grave where Laura slept 
The sleep of death — thai awful sleep 
Alas-^tQO iBOtionl^s, and deep 
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At sight^ or sound, or touch, to wake, 
Save when the last loud thunders shake 
The heavens, and elemental war 
Summons the dead to God's high bar. 

XII. 

— Could she have waked— lier startled form 

Had fled the touch of vice ; 
For, haply now, slie £elt tbe worm 

That neither sleeps nor dies.-*- 
-— She waked not-— and Dt Banci lay 
As still as though himself were clay — 
Stunned by the fall, it seemed as thou^ 
Both perished by a single blow. 

XUI. 

^O — o'er the aged Cfaaumont's sou]. 
What stormy visions dimly roll. 
Grief, wrath, and fierce revenge, in tiim^ 
in that distempered bosom barn ; 
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As when, within the mountains side, 
Impatient heaves the fiery tide. 
. — Swift, from the now reluctant sheath. 

His thirsty falchion flew—* 
His dull eye shot the fire of death. 

And glowed his ch^ek with crimson hue- 
He stood above this vital grave 
As though, not that itself should save 
The spoiler from his arm-<-as thou^ 
Resolved that blood should flow 
To expiate the rank ofience 
Of violated innocence. 

XIV. 

But as the torches' quivering light 
Flashed on the livid form below ; 

O then-^that heart-appalling sight . 
Turned back the meditated blow^ 

Palsied, as if by wizard charm. 

Fell idly down his hoi^tile arm*^ 
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For, on De Ranch's lifeless face. 
Such lines of ruin could he trace— 
Of future woe, such dark presage— 
Such prematurity of age- 
Such lengthened woe, for crimes so brief- 
Such awful emphasis of grief-* 
At once he felt— to let him wake 
Was measureless revenge to take- 
That all the monstrous energy 
Of hate itself could not supply, 
A weapon of such deadly force 
As the barbed arrow of remorse. 
—To Aoto— but mortal arms are given— 
Remorse unsheaths the arms of heaven. 
— " Then let him live "—he fiercely cries, 
" The wretch, thus living, doubly dies/' 

XV. 

He spake — and, now, his wrinkled bands 
O'^er his wan face his mantle roll— 
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One moment o^er the grave he stands 

In dumb dejectedness of soul. 
Then flies-^as if to leave behind 
The anguish of his mind*-* 
-—In vain-^alas-^poor, childless man. 
Thy grief, thy feeble steps outran ; 
Seek, wanderer-^6eek some hsippier road 
— Flee from revenge and hate*-*to Got}. 

XVI. 

•—Of all that sad and sable train 
None in the vault of death remain-- 
They vanished— as the clouds of night. 
Melt in the morning's bursting light-^ 
—All went save one — that holy frmr 
In whom, extinct all other fire. 
That flame which lights an angel's eye. 
Burned brightly— blessed charity. 
He was a man, whose wrinkled cheek 
Might sorrows farrowing hand bespeak. 
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Yet, in those furrows, seemed to spring 

Harvests of golden die ; 
Peace, like the laiic on morning wing, 

Seeking her native sky* 

xvu. 

Skilled was the reverend man to impart 
Fit medicines to a broken heart.*-- 
On the hoar mountains rodcy breast, 
Where the lone eagle builds hfer nest, 
Hung his small cell-*-'twa!8 poised so high. 
To hold deep commerce with the sky*^ 
To 'sctpe thejlin, the toU, the strife^ 
That chnid the troubled vale of life*^ 

But, not to shun the aching eye. 
Or wrinkled faund of misery. 
Throned in that lone and airy cell, 
He seemed the wide world's centinel. 
Pilgrims would climb the mountain's side 
As tho' to reach some healing tide. 
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— They came, they saw, they smiled^— tbeir care 

Had mounted on his winged prayer. 

Still seemed he to that sorrowing crowd 

An angel stooping from his cloud, 

To medicate, with sweet controul. 

The troubled waters of the soul.— 

—The wretched loved him*^so did heaven— 

Though much, I ween, of priestly leaven 

Debased his creed— -cradled in youth 
Far from the lap of brightest truth. 
Denied our common heritage. 
That long and late imprisoned page. 
Of which God broke the hallowed seals. 
Which highest heaven to earth reveals— 
— Heaven loved him— and shall we 
Quench the bright lamp of charity ? 
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XVUL 

Such was the man whose melting eye 

Surveyed the awful wreck below ; 
No curses mingled with his sigh, 

No vengeance rolled upon his brow. 
—If vice, triumphant, crossed his path 
It stirred the lion of his wrath ; 
— Shew him that vice in grief or pain, 
The lion laid him down again. 
— O, as he stood above the grave. 

And saw the ruined man beneath ; 
But yesterday, so bright, so brave 

Now, stifling in the bed of death ; 
And saw that strong and sinewy form 
Just sinking to the hungry woriti ; 
And saw a mind which wore the stamp 
And high impress of heaven. 
Dying, like some sepulchral lamp, 
—And dying— unforgiven— 
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' Then, all his fiery wrath and hate 
Were buried in that grave ; 

N. 

You heard him only supplicate 

That fallea man to save- 
To draw him from the worm's abode--^ 
To lead the sufferer up tp God. 

— Nor prayed alone the aged maa*-^ 
Finished his hands what prayer began* 
Plunged in the grave he toils to bear 
De Ranc^ to the purer mr. 
And, in that high and generous strain^ 
Seems all his youth to come again. 
His vein with boyish vigour warms. 
And nerves, long palsied, string his arms. 
Though now, in life's last, feeblest stage^ 
Zeal seemed to check the march of age ; 
And lend the limb, the nerve, the eye* 
Some touch of immortality.— 
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XX. 

•— O sight sublime— to see the mind 
Vaiuly> by bars of clay, confined. 
Burst from its prison, and diffuse 
O'er its dark dungeon living huesy 
The half-extioguisbed maa revive. 
The body's very life oiitlive-x- 
Then, as the strings of life decay, 
Spread its light wings and soar away 
''Midst visiooa of eternal day.*— 
— Thus have I seen the struggling star 
Bifie from the East, on ebon car*— 
Soon, o'er her sable seat she throws, 
Her glittering robe df virgio snows^— 
Transforms, by touches, soft and bright 
Her throne of clouds, to throne of lij^t- 
Pursues the bright moon to the West, 
And melts upon its silver breast. 
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XXI. 

So, ia that venerable friar^ 

filazed oat the pind's ethereal fire.— 

—Though stifieDed with the frosts of age. 

Wasted by weary pilgrimage. 

He bore, with heart and arm unspent. 

What many a tougher nerve had bent. 

XXII. 

<— Soon ^scaped he then the cave of death 
And drank the fresh night's dewy breath.— 
—And see him, now, with trembling hands, 

The healing water bear — 
Over the torpid form lie stands 

To shed its virtues there. 
And, as the cooling drop descends. 
His unreluctant knee he bends — 
And supplicates — thb silver stream^ 
Touched by ipme sanctifying beam. 
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May change to a baptismal wave 
Body and soul^ at once, to save. 

XXIIl. 

Just as he spoke — the infant day 

Awaking from his cloudy bed. 
Secret, and soft, one purple ray 

Upon that ashy visage shed. ' 
— ** He lives, he lives !" — the good man cries — 

—Seemed it the gush of blood — 
— ^' AH righteous heaven "—he dies«— he dies— 

^^ Ebbed, has the crimson flood/'— 
—O'er that young orb, spme fleeting cloud 
Then swiftly spread its chilly shroud 5 

_ « 

De Ranee's wan cheek ceased to glow 
The shade of death crossed o'er his brow. 



XXIV. 

And yet, as rose the sun again 
Bright from this brief and cloudy strife-^ 
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Seemed not the old man's tml in vshi. 
Seemed this the sign of coming Ufie. 
—And sign it was — the power that sent 
That sun to gild the firmament. 
Quickened, by mystic touch, the brain 
And bad the sjarit come again. 
The icy bands of death give way. 
And the soul struggles into day. 

XXIV. 

— But here the muse must hiefiy stay 
The course of her adventurous hiy. 
She may not soar, in one bold flight. 
To scenes of day, from dens of night ; 
> Or grasp in one undaunted strain 
The heights of joy, and depths of pain.-^ 
— He who compasionates her toil. 
Or loves with her to pause awhile, 
Shall haply see her pinion rise 
Midst happier scenes, and brighter skies; 



But let him not with cold disdain 
Tarn from the moralizing strain 
Which^ ere she sinks upon her nest^ 
She leaves him as her fond bequests 

XXV. 

'^Go— stranger— seek the awful gloom 

Of Laura's unfrequented tomb ! 

— What, though no idoothing verse be there 

To chase the demons of despair ; 

What, though no guardian spuit weeps 

Around the graVe where Laura sleeps ; 

What, though no plant of health be found 

On that unconsecrated ground^— 

— Still, in the dark unlettered stones 

Reared over her unhallowed bones. 

And, in the weeds which slowly wave 

On her uncanonized grave, 

And, in the fitful blast which falls 

Upon those shapeless, sunless walls— 
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— ^There is a Yoice^ so deep, so dread^ 
So like the accents of the dead--* 
It strikes the culprit's iron ear 
And fills him with unearthly fear.— ' 
He sees a more than mortal light 
Break o'er th^se regions of the night — 
He clasps his hands — he bends his knee— 
— '* Vice, Vice,*' he cries—** is Misery l** 



And — so it is. — ^Treasure that trutlr 
Deep in the snowy breast of youth- 
— Hence the dead Laura's hapless lot^ 
The living Laura knew it not* 
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1 HB roar of brazeQ-throated war. 
Hie smoking steel, the purple car ; 
Hie weeping valley, once so fair. 
Now ploughed foy ruin's deadly share ; 
The ooce unspotted virgin flood 
Now rolling in its bed of blood — 
The mountain bleached by many a bone 
— ^These works, fallen man, are all thine own. 
The shej^erd's pipe amid the rocks, 
The mountain blanched with thousand flocks. 
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The warbling language of the grove, 

The mellow harmony of love. 

The simple spire that climbs the sky. 

So cheering to the good man's eye — 

The laughing vale uncursed with strife. 

The teaming landscape full of life. 

The happy father's green abode — 

— ^These, these are all the works of God — 

Man sheds destruction o'er the plain—* 

God bids the landscape live again. — 

n. 

O, then, if e'er our ^k of clay 
Is tinged and warmed by heavenly ray— - 
If e'er, to prostrate man is given 
The mind and high impress of heaven, 
'TIS when, on his uplifted eye 
God sheds the beam of Charity— 
^is when, in Misery's cold recess. 
He seeks the bed of wretchedness ; 
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Or — Qobler — roves from pole to pole 

To save a life, or win a soul — 

— And, if there's ought of human bliss 

Kindred to that of Paradise, 

'Tis that which fills his bursting heart 

Whose holy, happy hands impart 

Life to the lifeless — and detain 

A spuit from the world of pain — 

— His bliss they never, never feel. 

Who fiercely whet the thirsty steel. 

And draw, as though with vulture's beak. 

Blood from the guiltless and the weak-— 

Who, on their laurelled trophy see 

The cold, dark drop of misery $ 

And who, with orphan tears, xrement 

Their perishable monument^-r^ 

IIL 

«— But, O, if such the joy which sweeps 
Over the bosom of the good. 
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Why staads tbit aged friar and weeps ? 

^-His are the tears of gratitude—* 
Tears, whose dumb eloquence express 
The choaked heart's thaokfalntoss. 
None — Qonf "— may proudly hope to paint 
The transport of that Qged saint. 
As on De Ranch's faded cheek 
He saw health's ruddy morning break, 

IV. 

O mark him, now, upon the bed 
Of his own bosQOi prop his head-^ 
And now, he calls the welUkno^n hind. 
Whose steps along the valley wind. 
Promptly to lend bis sbewy arm, 
De Ranch's chilly brow to warm, 
And bear that lost one to the spot 
Where sfands the peasant's lonely cot — 
Where, midst wild nature's mountain iicene. 
And pillowed on her lap of green— 



V 
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Midst million sweets that spring to birtl), 
From the full breast of mother earth ~ 
Deems he that fallen man may find 
Health of the body and the mind ; 
For, in that cot, as well he knows, 
Devotion's modest plant arose — 
Whose living leaf of sacred balm 

Could peace and joy bestow. 
The ruffled soul could sweetly calm 

And make a heaven below. 

V. 

—-They bear him there — the humble bed 
With hands assiduous spread ; 
Py potent drug the nerves compose— 
Bless him and leave him to repose. 
They leave himr— but God left him not ; 
0-*-on that peasant's lowly cot 
Was bent the eye that never sleeps. 
Which, as it, swiftly circling, sweeps 
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O'er a daric world — beheld and shed 
One drop of mercy on his head. 



VI. 

— Long was his sleep — ^for long had rest 
Fled from De Ranch's stormy breast ; 
And seemed, e'en now, the starting limb 

Too conscious of his foal o£fence-~ 
Peace loves her little lamp to trim 

Around the couch of innocence. 
— O — over thit distempered brain 
Crossed many a sad and ghastly train 
Of woes^ and crimes of darkest dye— 
The busy fancy's progeny. 
— Radiant with more than living bloom. 
Now the dead Laura seems to come — 
— He strains her willing hand to clasp— 
— His baffled hands a sceptre grasp. 
— Or, lulled by soothing visions, now 
He listens to her tender vow 
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Strives with fond ear to catch the soand-^ 

•—Terrific curses roll around ;— 

Or^ now^ beaeath her bannered tower 

He plants and rears love's painted bower ; 

And many a dewy flow'ret there 

He trains to please that giddy fair— 

-—At once^ the scented fabric shakes — 

Those twining flowers are coiling snakes— 

His joys illusory expire— 

He tosses on a sea of fire — 

Laura — ^her hand with vengeance warm, 

Stands like the demon of the storm. 

VII. 

Who would not wake from sleep like this. 
And count all waking misery bliss ? 
How dread, to feel the torpid brain 
To dreams like this fall back again, 
And conjure from the world below 
Visions of more than mortal woe. 
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— ^Tbus slept De Ranc^ — till, at length. 
Exhausted even fancy's strength, 
He found a refuge from distress 
In deep and dumb forgetfulness ; 
Nor woke — till sunk the sun to rest 
Dn the soft bosom of the west^ 

vm. 

— ^De Ranc^ woke — But where is be — 

^^ Whose this abode of penury — 

'^ Where is the Friar — and Chaumont, where 

^^ And where that tomb of dark despair-^ 

^^ And whose the sweet and simple lay 

^^ That seems my soul ito ease — 
^' Seems that untutored strain to say 

There is a way to peace ?'^ 
— He lists to hear the artless song 
Which swelled the rustic chords among; 
So simple was the note he heard. 
It might hare been some mountain bird. 
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1. 

A wanderer on the world of waves 
In vain^ the little swallow craves 

Some clime of spring ; ^ 

How sad she eyes the watery waste^ 
Till^ lighting on some friendly masf^ 

She rests her aching wing. 

2. 

*^ Thus have I wandered far and long 
*^ The barren world^s wild wastes among 

•^ In search of peace. 
—"I found it notii-till from afar 
** Arose that holy eastern star, 

'^ And bad my sorrows cease. 

3. 

" Now, near the altar of my God, 
^^ I choose my safe and blest abode 
From morn till even ; 



^ 
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*^ O, stilly Upon its hallowed breast 
'^ My heart shall build her lowly nest^ 
'^ And find an earthly heaven/' 

XL 

— ** And can it be,'* De Ranci cries, 

*^ That peace, which from the mighty flies> 

** Dwells in the cottage ? — Can it be 

*^ That God must banish misery ? 

— ^^ But hark — for now, some gentler stnun 

Awakes the artless lyre again/' 

-—A lighter finger crossed the string, 

A sweeter voice began to sing ; 

Again he hushed his heart's deep sigh 

To catch the rustic melody. 

1. 

*^ Dear is the hallowed morn to me 
^' When village bells awake the day ^ 

" And, by their sacred mipscrelsy, 
^' Call me from earthly cares away. 
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2. 

^^ And dear to me the winged hour 

^* Spent in thy hallowed courts^ O Lord— « 

** To feel devotion's soothing power, 
^^ And catch the manna of thy word^ 

^* And, dear to me, the loud * Amen/ 
*^ Which echoes through the blest abode, 

^^ Which swells, and sinks, and swells again, 
^^ Dies on the walls, but lives to God. 

4. . 

^^ And, dear the simple melody, 
^^ Sung with the pomp of rustic art ; 

— *' That holy, heavenly harmony, 
'^ The music of a thankful heart. 
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5. 

^^ In secret I have often prayed, 

^* And still the anxious tear would fall j 

^^ But, on thy sacred altar laid, 

'^ The fire descends, and dries them alL 

6. 

'* Oft when the world, with iron handsy 
^^ Has bound me in its six-days chain, 

'^ This bursts them, like the strongman's bands, 
'^ And lets my spirit loose again. 

7. 

*' Then, dear to me the sabbath mom, 
" The village bells, the shepherd's voice — 

*^ These oft have found my heart forlorn, 
^^ And always bid that heart rejoice. 
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8. 

— ^* Go, man of pleasure, strike thy Ijrre, 
^^ Of broken sabbaths sing the charms ; 

" Ours are the prophet's car of fire 
" Which bears us to a Father's arms."' 

X. 

— ^De Ranc^ listened — and each word 
Touched in his heart some echoing chord ; 
So sweet upon his ear it broke. 
It was as though an angel spoke. 
And even ere she ceased to sing, 
His long-imprisoned soul took wing, 

And soared to that high throne, whence sh^ 
Had learned this hallowed harmony ; 

And sought, amidst the heavenly quire, 

A spark of that seraphic fire 

Which might dark memory's dreams destroy. 

And tune his soul to songs of joy, 

H 
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—Nor ceased he till that rustic sire. 

No longer musical the strain. 
Yet pregnant with celestial fire. 

Began to speak again. 
For he was wont — his labours done. 
As softly set the summer's sun. 
And from the chambers of the west 
Called an exhausted world to rest — 
To watch the half-extinguished ray. 
And check the giddy foot of play, 
And busier housewife's homely task, 

« 

And summon all to bend and ask. 
Whilst lingered yet the ray of even. 
Pardon and peace from heaven. 
And he would pray, that when the night 

Of death should quench in clouds hi$ sun. 
Just such a beam, so mildly bright. 

Might gild the course which he had run. 
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-— 'Twas now the hour — and through the door, 

Part opened, might De Hanc^ see — 
How falsely those are deemed the poor 

Whose breasts are rich in piety- 
No brighter gem, I ween, k set 
In Bourbon's blazing coronet.— 
— O, how his pulse beat quick and high — 
How rushed the tear-drop to his eye^ 
As, one by one, the little clan 
Came trooping round the plain good man ; 
And won a smile, or stole a kiss. 
The roses of their paradise^ 
SeemM it to him— that holy love. 
Exiled from courts— ^like some lone dove 
Which ruffian violence expels. 
Fled here — and to the village bells 
Sat listening, while she plumed her wing— 
Th(;n 'gan responsive notes to sing, 

ii2 
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Till every rock and waving wood, 
Rang with the hymn of gratitude. — 

xm. 

—The greeting o'er, that happy sire 
Trims cheerly up his little fire ; 
And strives to light in every eye, 
The ray of reverend gaiety ; 
For well he knew — the ear of youth 
Is trebly barred against the truth 
That comes disfigured in the dress 
Of cold and scowling wretchedness-^ 
That, who the infant soul would move 
Must make it feel— that ^^ God is love" 

XIV. 

— ^Then, when his watchful eye could trace 
Joy throned upon each, ruddy face— 
De Ranc^ sees him raise his hand 
To that hi^h shelf where marshalled stand 
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A few kan volumes, all his store, 
-^mall prize to him — of worldly lore. 
High o'er the rest — one volume stpod — 
— ^It was the sacred book of Grod — 
That book which, to the astonished eye, 

■ 

Unvdls the present Deity — 

Which, from the tossing couch of pain, 

Oft lifts us as with viewless chain. 

And recreates the famished sense 

With highest heaven's magnificence.-— 

— ^O, as the rustic father took, 

With sun-burnt hand, that pocnr man's book, 

^was just as when the morning's breath 

Crosses the wan and withering wreath. 

And sheds, as though with mystic power, 

A sudden freshness o'er the flower— 

•—You saw the beam of gladness break 

In sudden lustre o'er his cheek. 
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— ^Theo, as the wary pilot tries 

To land his bark on safest shores. 
This treasured wisdom of the skies. 

The parent's anxious eye explores. 
Some simple, touching page to find, 
Such as might win the infant mind. 
— Nor sought he long, for though there lie 
Plunged in the abyss of mystery, 
(Like gems in deepest cayems found) 
Depths for the deepest too profound ; 
Yet, float upon that sacred sea. 
The flowers of sweet simplicity- 
Flowers, perfunted by the breath of heaven. 
To simplest minds profusely given. 

XVI. 

— He sought not long — for soon his eye 
lights on the moving history, 
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Where He, the guilty world's High Lord^ 
By infant cherubim adored, 
Bade ^< little children come'' and rest 
Their heads upon his hallowed breast. 
— Finished the tale — the holy man 
To school his little tribe began— 
-—At once^-T-arose that childish band, 
At once, they seized his horiiy hand. 
And bade him guide them on the road 
That leads — to happiness and God. 
— >0, if there be whose scornful eyes 
The poor man's simple joys despise— 
I would they had been there to see 
What are the joys of poverty, 
To count the precious tears which start. 
Warm from a poor man's thankful heart. 
—He wept to see the golden mom 
Of piety, thus early dawn ; 
He wept to see the breathing page 
Thus sweetly touch their tender age ; 
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Transforin them as with Prophet's rod^ 
And make his child — the child of God. 
— Then — for in that more southern clime 
They fondly love die tinkling rhyme. 
And each gay peasant, as he roves. 
Catches the music of the groves. 
The warbling language of the sky. 
Sweet nature's holy melody-— 
— ^Then might you see that happy sire 
Resume his ne'er forgotten lyre ; 
And as he swept the simple string. 
Wake every infant lip to sing 
Strains which might wound a criticV ear. 
But which a God delights to hear. 

xvn. 

— De Raqc^ heard the song-<-and such 

The magic of the truth. 
So do the notes of nature toucl) 

Sung by a childish mouth. 
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He fondly thought^ that as they sang 
Heaven's azure vault responsive rang ; 
And, sailing bye on angel wing^ 
A million spirits seemed to sing, 
A million voices seemed to say^ 
^ Come, fellow-spirits, come away." 
—Fain would be, tben, bave burst bis cbaia 
To soar amidst tbat in&nt train. 
' — ^De Rancd — no— -ere that sball be. 
Oft must tbou bend tbine unbent knee-— 
Oft, on tbat sin of scarlet dye, 
Sbed tbe bot tear of misery- 
Stoop from thine airy throne of pride, 
And bow before " the crucified." 

XVIU. 

I 

<— But, O — ^bow laboured every vein 

In that poor prostrate man. 
As thus, to moralize again, 

The rustic sire began : 
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— ** My children— if yoor infant cjres 
" Would see the wretchedness of vicc^- 
" Go, count the wrinkles of the head 
" Now stretched upon our lowly bed— 
<^ Go there, and mark that blasted tree 
" Cursed by the breath of Deity — 
<< Gro, read the lesson writ in bloody 
" That ' none jare happy but the good.' 
^' Then, sweet ones, shall our simple prayer 
" Ask heaven to smooth his brow of care ; 
" To heal the branch so deeply riven, 
" And lift its leafless head to heaven." 

XIX. 

—They bow the knee — ^prefer the prayer— 

O, as it floated in mid air 

Above that agonized bed— 

An angel, from his censer, shed 

Sweet ineense — on whose sainted wings 

To Mercy's golden throne it 8{»ings— 
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And brings a thousand blessings down 
On him who dared not hope for one. 

XX. 

-—I must not linger^ now^ to paint 
The raptures of that rustic saint 
When, echoing to his own^ arise 
De Ranch's accents to the skies. 
When from the ground^ and prostrate there 
He breathed the penitential prayer— 
When heaven a beam of mercy shed 
Upon that lost one's aching head—- 
— ^Nor may the infant muse essay 
To trace, in metaphysic lay. 
The mind's slow march from earth to heaven, 
Th' acquittal of the unforgiven — 
The gradual dawn — the burst of light 
Upon that soul of thickest night — 
The mental flowers which strangely blow, 
roses on a waste of snow. 



X 
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XXI. 

-«He who has climbed the giddy height 

Where Polar mountains rise 
Mantled in everlasting white^ 

Pillared on props of ice — 
And seen, from six months' chilly sleep. 

The tardy sun arise — 
Now, on th' horizon dimly creep — 

Now, rush o'er all the skies ;— 
And seen the frozen thousands come 
To greet the wanderer home*- 
And heard each cavern's deep recess 
Echo the shout of thankfulness— 
'^That favoured man might not despair. 
With magic colours b(»Towed there. 
And other skill than mine— to trace 
The lights which, slowly stealing, chase 
Tie mental shades— ^nd o'er the soul 
A golden tide of glories roll. 
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— Still, lest the more ambitious muse 

To touch this lowly theme refuse. 
Ere sinks to rest my dying strain, 
I sweep the timid string again. 

XXII. 

— ^Wherie, 'midst her gloomy waste of wood. 
And girt by many a rushing flood. 
Whose deep and melancholy moan 
Seems but the never-ceasing groan 
Of those who, felled by secret blow. 
Sink in the hungry gulph below—- 
La Trappe her mitred forehead rears. 
Grey with the storms oi thousand years — 
— ^There — rises, midst the unbroken gloom. 
One low and solitary tomb — 
Which, if the hooded palmer see. 
At once he bends his nerveless knee — 
Crosses, devout, his aged breast. 
And seems to lay hia cares to rest* 
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— ^Thc wretched often wander there 
To shed the tear of dark despair ; 
They kneel — ^the tear has dried away. 
Like mist-drops in the blush of day. 
And often^ when the midnight bell 
Wakes the cold slumbers of his cell. 
The watchful monk, with feet mishod. 
Comes here, as though to meet his God ; 
As though there dwelt, in that dark hour. 
And darker grave, mysterious power. 
To touch the hidden springs of vice. 
And all its powers to paralyze ; 
To break corruption's awful spell. 
And rout the rebel hosts of hell. 

XXUI. 

— Ask — why he comes ? — and he replies, 
— ** O, 'tis a heaven below the skies — 
^' There is a spirit lingers here 
'' Which chases every scalding tear— 
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*^ Angels keep watch around tb^ tomb^ 

<< And light from God dispels the gloom/' 

—Ask '^ whose the canonized bones 

** That sleep midst yonder unhewn stones ? 

— De Ranch's — there imprisoned lies, 

** Whatever of a good man dies— 

— '^ The man himself has burst his prison, 

^^ And to his Master^s bosom risen. 

— *^ Once bad and wretchedr^to his God, 

** At length, the stiffened knee he bent ; 
^^ Some spirit waved a viewless rod 

<^ Above the prostrate penitent. 
*^ O, then, a sacred influence stole 
^' Over his agonized soul, 
^^ And beamed upon his aching eye, 
" Those sister visions of the sky, 
^' The stars of peace and piety. 
— " 'Twas just as when, ere time began, 
' Ere wakened uncreated man. 
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— " Some breath o'er all the chtUM blows— 

— -^" At once the lord of earth arose, 

** And, as with front erect he tro^ 

'^ Seemed to be only less than Grod« 

-6-« So — rose De Kanc^ — from the dust 

*^ Of sordid, selfish, brutal lust — 

*^ So bright the altered course he ran^ 

" Men deemed him something more than matt^ 

-"— ^' Oft would he climb yon hill at even, 

" To catch a nearer glimpse of heaTcn— * 

** With mpralizing eye to trace 

" The lessons writ on nature's face — 

" To see, in rocks by lightning rent, 

^^ Wradi's melancholy monument — 

** In the gay flower and spicy grove, 

*^ The fairer evidence of love.'* 

*-Then kindling with a Prophet's fire. 

Seized he his prostituted lyre, 

As> anxious, to expunge the stain 

Of his once wild and lawless strain — 
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And first upon the listening sense, 

Stole the sad notes of penitence — 

With trembling Kand^ and stifling breathy 

He sang of gailt, and woe^ and death* 

— Soon, raised to heaven his dewy eye, 

Subsides that touching melody— 

Seems, then, fair peace, with golden wing^ 

To light upon his sorrowing string. 

—At once, there bursts upon the ear 

Such harmony as angels hear — 

And the glad rock, and hill, and flood. 

Echo the notes of gratitude. 

— ^Thus lived and died the holy man. 

And, stranger — who-, with weary span. 

Hast reached these lonely towers<^would'st thou 

Some surer path — to rapture know 

Than that his erring footsteps trod ? 

— ^Theu — shun his crimes — but — serve his God^ 
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'' What, then, the moralist may saj-^ 
^^ And does the superstitious lay 
*^ Direct the pilgrim to the lap 
<^ Of bigotry^ and dark La Trappe 
'^ In search of bliss — ^to sunless towers 
^< Where fiist and penance waste the hours 
<< Which roan demands — ^to Moloch's throne, 
•' To gloomy rites — to men of stone, 
*^ To the cold cell — and midnight grore, 
« Where 'tis forgot that ^ God is Lore ?' " 

XXV. 

— No« reasoner — no — ^perish the lay 
That would the pilgrim lead astray ^ 
To one, sole altar points this hand— 
— ^The altar of my native land^-^ 
—Church of my sires — my love to thee 
Was nurtured with my infancy ; 
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And now maturer thoughts approve 
The object of that infant love.-^ 
Linked to my soul with hooks of steel 
By all I say, and do, and feel-^ 
By records that refresh my eye 
In the rich page of memory^ 
By blessings at thine altar given^ 
By scenes which lift the soUl to heaven— 
By monunients which proudly rise 
The trophies of the good and wise— - 
By graves, for ever, sad and dear, 
Still reeking with my constant tear. 
Where those in honoured slumber lie. 
Whose deaths have taught me how to die-*- 
— And shall I not, with all my powers, § 
Watch round thy venerable towers ? 
And can I bid the pilgrim flee 
To holier mother than to thee ? 
And can I bid hitn turn his feet. 
From fields with flowers of mercy sweet, 

I 2 
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To gloomy wastes, and chiHy cells. 
Where firowning superstition dwells ? 
— Still—- such is truth's resistless art. 
To heal a lost and broken heart— 
And such, tho' wrapped in deep disguise. 
Its sleepless, countless, energies-*- 
That though De Ranch's erring eye 
Woed the dark shade of piety — 
Heard but the thunders of its law- 
Quenched mare than half his love in awe — 
Sweet mercy marked that suppliant's knee. 
Who bowed too low her smile to see— 
And heard his penitential prayer. 
And made him happy ^et^en there. 






NOTES 



NOTE TO CANTO FIRST. 



TkefoUowing extract from the Nouveau Dktionnaire His^ 
iorique, Sme, edition. A L^on, An. xii, 1804. wiU 
serve to give the reader a connected view of the history 

. qf the subject of this poem ; and the brevity ^and 
clearness of the account has led the author to prrfer 
it to a more minute statement. 

'' Rance (pom Annand Jean le Bonthillier de) n€ a Paris 
ie 9 Janvier, 16^6, ^toit neveu de Claude le BinUhiRier de 
Chamgni secretaire d*etat et surintendaut des finances. H fit 
paroltre des son enfance de si heureuses dispositions pour les 
belles-lettres, qae des I'^ge de doaze k treize ans, d I'aide de 
son pr^cepteur, il pablia ane nouvelle Edition des Poesies 
d'Anacr^on, en Grec ; avec des notes, 1639, in 8vo. II deyint 
chani>tne de Notre Dame de Paris, et obtintplasiears abbayes, 
des belles-lettres il passa a la th^ologie, et prit ses degr^s en 
Sorbonne avec la plus grande distinction. II fat re^u doctenr 
en 1654. Le conrs de ses etudes fini, il entra dans le monde, 
et B*y Uvra 1 tontes ses passions, et snr^tont & celle de ramoor., 
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On veat m^rne qu'elle ait occasionn^ n converaon, on dit que 
Tabb^ de Ranee, an retonr d*on Toyage, allant voir sa mi^- 
tresse dont il ignoroit la mort, toonta par on escalier d^rob6, 
et qa*6tant entr6 dans Pappartement, il tronva sa t&te dans nn 
plat : on Tavoit s^par6e do corps, parce que le cernceil de 
plomb qa*on avoit fait faire,.6U>il trap petit. Voffez des 
veritables motifs de la amcenion de PabbS de lUmeiy par Daniel de 
la Roqne, Cologne, 1695, in l!2mo. D'autres pr^tendent, que 
son aversion poor le monde fat caos^e par la raort on par les 
disgraces de qneiqnesims de ses amis, on par le bonhear d*£tre 
sort! sans ancan mal de plnsieurs grands perils: les balks ^Ntk 
fosil qui deroient natnreUement le percer, ayant donii^ dana 
le fer de sa gibeci^re : II y'a apparence que tons cea notift 
r^nnis, contribocrent ii son changeB^nt de vie. Dn BKHMSt 
qnil le projeta, il n« pamt plos ii la coar. • R^tir6 dans'sa 
terrede Yeret anpres de Toors, il consnltales^v^qnes d'Aletfa, 
de Pamiers et de Ominges. Leurs avis for^nt dif^rens ;celai 
dn dernier fot d'eipbrasser T^tat monastiquer Le cloitre nc 
Ini plaisoit point alors : mais, apres de mftres reflexions, il se 
d^temiina a y entrer. H vendit sa terre de Veret 300 millcs 
livres, poor les donner a THdtel Dien de Paris \ et ne con- 
serva de tons ses benefices que le prieur^ de Bonlogoe de 
tordre De Grammont; et son Abbaye de la Trappe de 
I'ordre de Ctteaoz. Les religienx de ce monastere y viviuent 
dans le d^reglement. L'Abb^ de Raneiy tont rempU de sea 
projets de retraite, demande an roi et obtient nn brevet poor 
poovoir y ^tablir la r^fbrme. II prend eniiiite lliabit 
r^gniiieir dans Pabbaye de Peneigne, est admit an noviciat en 
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1665y et fait proffession Taiiii^e d'aj^r^s, igk de S9 ana. La 
cour de Rome lai ayant accord^ des exp^tions pour r^ta- 
Uir Tanst^rit^ daDS son abbaye, il exhorta si yiveoieiit sea 
religieiix, que la plupart embrass^reDt la neuTelle tegle. 
L*Abb^ de Ranee eiit Toula fake dans tons ks mooast^res de 
Tordre de Citeaox ce qa*U avoit fait dans le sien ; juais ces 
soins farent inotiles. N'ayant pu ^tendre la r^forme, il s'ap- - 
pliqaa & lui faire jeter - de profondes racines a fa Trappe. Ce 
monastere repriten effet one nooTelte vie. ContinueUeme-- 
meat consacr^s aux travail des mains, a la priere et aiix- 
aust^rit^s les plus effrayantes, les religieox y retracereat 
rimage des anciens solitaires de la Th^bai'de. Ce monastere 
fit sentir non-senlement aux cceurs les plos' tildes, josqu' i- 
qoel point une foi vive et ardente pent nous rendi«s cheres 
les privations. les pins rigonreases ; * mais il offirit an simple 

• 

pUilosophe^ dit d'Alembert, une matiere int^ressante de r^ 
flexions profoude snr le n^ant de rambition et de la gloire, les 
consolations delaretraite, etlebonheur de I'obscurit^.' Le 
rtformatenr das religieux de la Trappe, vonlant les detacher 
ei^erement das choses terrestres, }eB priva des amnsements^ 
les plus permis. L'^tnde leur fut inttfrdite'j la lecture de 
r£crituEe«SaiBte et de quelques Traits de aorale, voili 
ipute la science qu'il disoit knr convenir. Pour' appuyer son 
id^Cy il poblia son TraitS de la aainietS et det dewrin de PHai 
Momutique: ouvrage qui causa une dispute entre I'austere 
r^ibnnateur, et le doux et savant Mabillon. Cett^ guerre 
ayant iXk calm^e, il fallot qu'il soutint une autre avec les 
partisans dVlriMw/d, II ecrivit snr la mort da cet homme 
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illostrey vae Lettre & l*Abb6 Nieaise, dans laqneUe U se pcr« 
mettdit des rtflezions qcti d^plorent. Et^ disoit il, fMa 
M.AmoMmoH ; upris atmr pmBi m carrUre <afM< Mm 911 'U 
dpUfUi /aUu fn^eUe 8B <oi/ terminde. Quoiqu 'on 4i»e f»Uit Um 
deg TueffiofM Jbdet, La liberty qa *il se donna de re^efoir 
d«8 religieav des aatres ordres presqoe toBJoars malgr6 Icon 
sap^rieara, lai fit un grand nombre d'ennemu, d'antant plos 
qnHl avoit petnt avec des traits fort vifs la cormptioB des 
antres cloitres et ki perfection da sien.— L*Abb6 de la Trappe, 
aceabl^ d*infirmit^s, crut devoir se d^mettre de son abbaye. 
Le roi Ini laissa le choix da sojet, et il nomna Dom ZoKime, 
qai moorut pea de terns apr^. Dom Gerrai^ qui hri sa«- 
o^da, mit le troaMe dans la maison de la Trappe. II inspi- 
roit anx religieox nn nonvel esprit, oppos^ k celai de raneien 
Abb^, qai ayant troa?^ le moyen d*obtenir sa demission, la 
fit remettre entre les mains da roi. Le nooTel Abb^, snrpris 
et irit^, eonrnt i la conr, noirdt I'Abb^ de Rand ; vum 
malgr^ s^s manoeuvres, Dom Jactfites de la eour obtint sa place. 
La pais ayant M rendae 6 la Trappe, le pienz reformatetir 
■MHUUt tranqoille, le 26th Octobre, 1700, fl 74 anf. H 
espira coach^ snr la cendre et sor la paille, en presence de 
r^v^ne de S4ds et de tonte sa commonant^. Lors qtf il fiit 
pres de rendre les demiers sotfpirs, on lai pr^enta nn 
cmeifix, qoHl embrassa aTec toas les sentimens de la pi^t6 
la plos tendre. II baisea I'image da Christ et la t^te de mort 
plac^e an pied de la croix— en remettant ce signe respectable 
tntre les mains d* nn religienx, il remarqua qa*i] baisoit Kmage 
dn crucifix sans baiser la t^e de mort 3 il Ini ditavecTivadt^ ; 
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^ PowrqwdnebaisezvouipoieeUeiHe? Ihdtez monPirefbwez 
amm peine Cimege de ki mart dont wme ne deoez pae errnhdre la 
rhltitS* Ce religieax. regarda cet ordre comme nn avertine- 
ment de ta mort prochaine. En eflfet, il mourut pen de 
tems apres. L'Abb^ de Rand possedoit de {prandes qnalit^t, 
mi Eele ardent, ane pi6t6 ^c1ain§e| onefadBU extreme i 
s'enoncer et a ^rire. Son style est noble, pur, £l^gant ; 
mais il n*e8t pas assez pr^is. II ne prend que la flenr des 
snjetSy et il est beaoconp moins pr<^ond qoe Nicole et 
BmirdaUne. L'ambition aToit kxk sa grande passion avant 
son cfaangement de yie : il touma ce feu qni le d^voroit, da 
cbii de dien ; mais il ne pat pas se detacher enti^rement 
de ses anciens amis. H dirigeoit on grand nombre de personnet 
de qaalite, et les lettres qu 'il ^crivoSt conttnadlement en 
r^ponse ana lean, occop^ent one partie de sa vie; On a dit 
' qa*il 8*etoit dispense comme l^gislatenr, de la loi qai force 
ceoxqai mevX dans le tombean de la Trappe, d^gnorer ce 
qai se passe sor la terre ;* mais on pent dire ponr rexcoser, 
que sa place Fobligeoit & ces relations, et qn'il s'en tervit 
soQvent pour ramener les persovnes da monde dans le Toie 
da salat. On ne peat cependapt s'emp^cher de reconnoitre 
dans ses d^marclies les plas loaables an air d*ostentation que 
la pi^6 nM>deste evite prdiaairement avec soin. Ses aaiia 
et lai Toolant trop occnper le pablie de la Trappe, iirait 
graver toat ce qai ooncernoit les bAtimens, les travavz, les 
exercises de ce monastere. On peignit, on grava FAbb^, et 
l*on frappa des medailles en son faonnenr. On a de lai : 
I. Une fradaeftM fran^oise des ceavres de St. DerotkUy 1686, 
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in Bwb. II. ExplicatUm wr la rSgU de SI. Bene^, in ISmo.' 
Ul. AMgS dn ubiigaHmu det Chr^ima. IV. JR^flextom 
vurdkssur les qwarires EvangikB, 4 vols, in ISrno. et des Con- 
firenees am le rn^me snjet, aosst, en qaartre vol. V. InstruC'' 
turns ek MaximeSy in 13mo. VI. Condmie chretieimey compos^e' 
poor Mad. de OMise, in 12mo. VII. Un grand n<Hnbre de 
Litirea SpirituelUa^ en 2 toIs. in iSmo. Elles ne renferaient 
pat a beancoop pres toutes oelles qa 'il a ecrites. II ^toit en 
relation airec nn grand nombre d'ecrivains, ' et il ne manqnoit 
pas, dit d^'Avngni de les payer d*on eompUment fort gracienx, 
lorsqu 'ib lui envoyoient lean onvrages.' VIII. I^nsienTt 
J?mt« an snjet des Etudes monastiqaes. IX. Relatwna dela 
meet d£ lamartde quelpiea religieux de la Trapper en 4 volt, in 
ISmo. anz qnelles on en d ensnite ajont^ deax. X. Lea Con- 
atUutuma et lea regUmenta de VAhhaye de la Trapper 1701, 9 vols, 
in 12mo. XI; De la aamteiS dea deeevra de VHat M&mtstUfuep 
168S, 3 vols, in 4to. Avec des Eehsireiaaemena snr ce livre, 
1695. in4to. Voffe* les vies de TAbb^ de Ranciy compon^eB 
par Maupeou par UfarsoOter, et par Dom le Nam. Consnltez 
anssi VApoUtgie de Raneiy par Dom Gervoise, contre. ce qn 'en dit 
Dom Fineent ThmUiery dans son Biatoire de la contestation 
ezcitee an sojet des Etudes monastiqaes/ an tome premier des 
flsttfres posthmnes de Tilt^rrt Rmmart et Jean MahUhn. H y i 
qnelqoes bonnes reflexions dans cette Apologie, mais trop da 
hftBteor et de vivacity. Fi^ez III. Neven.* 



NOTE TO CANTO SECOND. 



" Laura's corpse was there." — St. XXIX. p. 49. 

As the authenticity of this fact in the life of De Rand 
has recently leen disputed hy the teamed and candid 
Mr, Butler, it may he desirable to adduce a part ai 
least of the evidence on which it rests. And this evi* 
dence is so well stated in a letter from a friend, remark' 
ably familiar with this department of literature, that 
the author ventures to give a part of this tetter with its 
necessary €Uterations. 

^< When young, I remember contiunally to have heard this 
particiihuriii the life of De Ranee, related by IfVeneh emigrants 
and others. But its improbability led me very early to con- 
sider it, either as a mere invention, or as a history of which 
the incidents had dilated in a sort of poetical ratio^ on its 
joomey from Paris to London. On reading afterwards 
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MarsoUiei's and Dom le Nain's Lives of De Ranee, I found 
no trace of the story. Soon afterwards, howeTer, I chanced 
to obtain, among other old Catholic books, one entitled 
^ Veritables causes de la conversion de M. de Ranee," in 
which this story is given at full length. This little volume 
was written by Daniel de la Roqne, and published at Cologne^ 
in 1685, that is, 15 years before the death of the Abb^ de 
Ranee, and at least twenty years before Marsollier's or Le 
Nain's works were written. It now occurred to me that, 
however improbable the story might be, yet since this account 
had been published in tlie Abba's life time, it was remark- 
able, that neither he nor his friends should have contradicted, 
if false, a statement which involved, not merely his own re- 
putation, but (as it there appeared) the honour and character 
of a lady of the highest rank and accomplishments in France. 
I further reasoned,— that, even «n the very improbable suppo- 
sition of the " Causes Veritables," not havilig. found their way 
into the solitudes of La,Trappe, they mast, at HI events, 
have been known to MarsoUier and Dom le Nain, especially 
as the story had evidently then obtained general circulation. 
How then was it to be accounted for, that these writers 
should not have formally noticed and officially contradicted 
this story, if untrue ?•— Such a contradiction would have been 
equally acceptable to the house of Montbazon, and to ^e 
Monks of La Trappe. It, moreover, occurred to me, that 
the very silence of these two writers, in a measure served to 
substantiate La Roqne's affirmation. They both admit that 
De Ranee fell into every species of dissipation ; and both 
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obviously shrink from glviog any detailed statement of his 
delinquencies. If the story was false, it appeared improbable 
that they should not contradict it. If, on the contrary, the 
story was true, it was perfectly intelligible, that they might 
prefer silence to the restatement of a fact which, without an- 
swering any important purpose, served to fix a stigma on 
two of the most noble houses in France. Truth was satisfied 
by a general confession that he was very dissipated. How- 
ever, this evidence did not satisfy me. The next testimony 
that I discovered was in the ' Dictionnaire Historiqne,' published 
1804. In this work, designed chiefiy to promote Catholicism 
in France, this stoi^, abiidged indeed, is repeated without 
any apparent doubt or misgiving. Now this circumstance 
appeared to prove that the statement, whether true or false, was 
neitiier contradicted, nor deemed unworthy of notice in the 
standard biographical dictionary of France in 1804. In 
other words— the story had subsisted without substantial refu- 
tation 119 years.— Still, however, I might perhaps have con- 
tinued to doubt, had I not found in the ^ Causes Celebres,' a 
reference to the same story, and tlie names of De Ranee and 
the Duchess of Montbazon explicitly stated. That passage I 
extract for you " (Causes Celebres, Tom. IS, pages 6, 7.) 
*^ Apres son deces elle (Louise de Bados) parut si hideuse et si 
difibrme qu*on ne pouvoit la regarder qu* avec horreur. Vn 
tel spectacle est propre a faire un grand efiet sur un specta- 
teur. Temoin Madame la Duchcsse de Montbazon dou6e 
d'one rare beauts defigur^e apres sa mort L'Abbe de Ranee 
qui Taimoit en fut se frapp6 qulls se conv^rtit pen de tems 
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tp re g 'C*cst le fiunenx Abb6 de la Trappe. H fit avaot 
cooTenion ks Ten suivans* 

** Non je ne vemi phu Syhrie, 
Un sort crael me Pa rayie ; 
Aa miliea de ses plus beaux joon. 
Iffaisje n'en sens pas iBoiiis le poQToir de ses charmes 
£t liM^que ses beaux jpeox se ferment poor toojonrs 
Les miens ne sont onverts que pour Tesser des larmes.' 

It is worthy of notiee that the edition of the ^' Causes Cel^- 
bresy* poUished 1747, is printed ** An Palais.** In other 
wordSyitissoes from the official press of the conrts of jndieatmre* 
Was it not then natural to ask, — ^is it couceiTabie that two of 
the most poweifnl and noble families of France, each hokting^ 
high posts at Court, should suffer a lact of such a nature to 
issue amongst the juridical records of their courts of law, 
— 4o go forth to all nations and ages— and to have their names 
posted at full length without offering the most direct contra- 
diction, if such contradictioii were in their possession i" 

Such is the evidence for this occurrence in the Ufe of De 
leaned ; but it is not to be dissembled, that Mr. Botler has 
adduced conflicting evidence, of a kind not easily to be 
controverted. Perhaps the knot would, in a measure, be 
cut, by admitting the fact to be true with regard to some 
Lady, but not with regard to the particular individnid of 
whom it has hitherto been related. It ought, perhapr, to be 
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Suggested, that some part of Mr. Butler's reasoiting, in vindi* 
Cation of De Ranee, is not of the most decisive nature* 

One part of his yindication, for instance, is founded on 
the supposed age of the Duchess of Montbazon, which is 
alleged to have been forty-five. Now, let it be remembered, 
that the marriage of Louis XIV. to Madame de Maintenon, 
a marriage, in which he sacrificed all the usages of France^ 
and his own personal dignity, took place when that Lady 
was fifty-^that the Duchess of Valentinois was fifty-nine at 
the death of her admirer, Henry IL-— that Ninon de L'Enclos 
continued to be the object of French admiration at eighty* 

Another t>art, and, indeed, the main fabric, of Mr. Butler's- 
reasoning, rests on the authority of Maupeau, who pub^ 
lished some account of De Ranee.— Of course it is of impor- 
tance to ascertain the weight of Maupeau's authority. In 
the '* Dictionnaire Historiqne,'* is the following parallel be- 
tween Maupeau and MarsoUier: *' L*on et Tautre Auteur a 
suivi son charact^re. M. Marsollier paroit plus historien, et 
M. de Maupeau plus orateur. Maupeau pr^che la vie de M* 
de la Trappe— Marsollier la raconte. Marsollier insiste sur 
les reproches qu'on a fait au vertueux abb^. Maupeau les 
dissimule, on les envellope— Celal ce (Maupeau) prend feu pour 
son ancien ami ; celui la (Marsollier) narr6 de sang froid, et 
sans emotion." 

But the author is by no means disposed to dispute a point 

K 
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after all, of small importance, with so accurate and candid 
a writer as Mr. Butler. That the fact has the slightest foun- 
dation in history, is snfllicieut for the purpose of a mere 
poetical narration. And the author will rejoice, as much as 
Mr. B. himself, to find that De Ranee was, at any period of 
his life, one degree less profligate than he is reported by 
some biographers to have been. The exculpation of any 
fellow-creature ought to be delightful to the mind ; and espe- 
cially where the supposed offender, though of a different 
religious community, is a Christian and an Archbishop. 



Note to canto fourth. 



^ Where, *midst her gloomy waste of wood,* 

St. XXII. p. 109. 

The following abridged translation of parts of the 
' Precis de r historic de La Trappe,' ly M, de Amaud, 
is given, as supplying at once one of the best accounts 
of the Monastery, and of its celebrated Reformer, 

'< Thb Abbey of La Trappe, is situated in the diocese of 
Seez, in the midst of an extensive valley, upon the confines of 
Perche and Normandy. This spot appears to have been formed 
by nature as a fit retreat for penitence. It is surrounded by 
woods, hills, and lakes, which render it almost inaccessible. 
The air is unwholesome, and clouded by continual vapours. 
Parts of the valley contain arable land, fruit trees, and pas- 
tures. A deep and awful silence reigns in these shades which 
teems to have been undisturbed since the foundation of the 
world. It is impossible to describe the sadness and awe 
which pervade the mind, on its approach to this solitude. l\ 

K 2 
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is that kind of religious horror which Lncain describes^ as 
overshadowing the forest of Marseille. What scenes are 
these, for the melancholy mnsings of the painter or the poet? 
Some old trees, whose branches, like the cypress, shed a 
funereal gloom, and whose leaves, when agitated by the wind, 
yield a sound almost ominous to a superstitious ear ; and the 
low murmur of waters flowing through their flinty bed, 
announce the Abbey of La Trappe. It is very difficult to 
approach it, without the assistance of a guide. After having 
descended a mountain, crossed heaths, and walked for some 
time through winding and intricate paths, an unknown country 
suddenly appears ; and the Abbey, in all its severe grandeur, 
at once bursts upon the spectator. You approach the first 
court, which is separated from that of the monks. Above 
the door is the statue of St. Bernard, who is represented 
holding in the right hand, a spade; and in the left, a church ; 
which is a hieroglyphic, denoting that in every well-consti- 
tuted establishment, labour should be associated with piety. 
The second court is planted with fruit trees; at the side, 
is a lower court, in which are granaries, cellars, stables, a 
brew-house, and bake>house, with other buildings necessary 
for the convenience of a convent. At some distance is a mill, 
turned by water, which springs from the pock. Tho Abbey 
of the ' Maison-Dieu, Notre Dame de la Trappe,' which is 
its original name, was founded by Rotrou the 2d, Count of 
Perche, in the year 1140, under the Pontificate of Innocent 
the 2d, and in the reign of Louis 7th, King of France, ibrty- 
two years after the foondation of Citeaux, and twenty-five 
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after that of Clairveaax. It was erected in conseqnence of 
a TOW made by Count Rotrou, who, being in danger of ship- 
wreck, promised, in the spirit of his times, to build a mo- 
nastery. On his return to his native country, he hastened to 
fulfil his vow ; and, in order to leave to posterity a memorial 
of the origin of the monastery, he caused the roof of the 
church on the outside to be constructed in the form of a 
reversed keel of a ship. The edifice still retains this form. 
The name of Notre Dame of La Trappe, is synonymous with 
that of Notre Dame of < the Steps j* for in entering the Abbey, 
you descend ten or twelve steps; and Trappe, in the language 
of the codntry, signifies step. This Abbey was renowned 
for many ages, for th6 irreproachable lives of its Abbots and 
Monks ; but the fury of the civil wars^ the inroads of the 
English, and time, the destroyer even of virtue itself, intro* 
duced into the ecclesiastical bodies, negligence and con- 
fusion. Disorder began to pervade the monastery, and it 
became notorious for the profligacy of its manners. The 
decay of spiritual life, drew along with it the ruin of the body 
itself. The ' Religieux' preserved no pretensions to piety, 
but their name. Hunting, and other more questionable 
amusements, became their only occupation. It was a complete 
scene of licentiousness ; and profligacy may be said to have 
reached its utmost limits, at the period when the celebrated 
De Ranee sought a retirement there. 

'' He was bom at Paris, the 9th of January, 1626, the de- 
scendant of an ancient house in Brittany, where his ancestors 
had exercised the ofiice of cup-bearer to the Dukes of that 
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province, for ivhicb reason tlie name of ' le Boutbillier' wa» 
given them. The Cardinal Bichlieo was his Godfather. 
Mary de Medicis honoored him with her particidar protection. 
A Chevalier of Malta, even from his infancy, be was de- 
8igned~for the profession of arms ; but becoming, at the age 
of 10 years, the eldest of his family, by the death of his bro- 
ther, he entered the ecclesiastical state, and became the pos- 
sessor of all the benefices of his deceased brother. 

'< The Ab^ot De Ranee was endowed by nature with that 
eloquence and pathos which are the characteristics of a great 
mind— and above all he was able to exhort the dying. And 
surely the power of offering consolation to those who are upon 
the verge of the tomb, and of assisting them to relinquish the 
vanities of the world, is no despicable talent, considering how 
few know how to die ! The Abbot De Ranee, after tlie death 
of his father, at the age of 26 years, became possessed of 90 
or 40,000 livres yearly income, which was a very considerable 
revenue for that time. Young and rich, he united with per- 
sonal attractions, and those of high birth — genius, accomplish- 
ments, and courtly manners — that charm which may be styled 
^e flower of society— that refined raillery which adorned 
the Grammonts and St. Evremonts. With such advantages 
it was, indeed, difiicult to preserve that purity of manners 
which seems to be the peculiar fruit of misfortune and 
obscurity. The Abbot De Ranee then abandoned himself to 
the delusive vanities with which he was surrounded— he was 
Jittle animated by the sphrit of his holy office; and was 
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fimd.of guomgy hunting, diwipatioo^ and luxury. Some 
memoirs of that time declare that hb intimacy with a 
lady of high rank — an intimacy which has been by others 
delineated in the colours of the purest friendship, was founded 
upon more ardent and less'disinterested sentiments. It is cer- 
tain that, at the death of this lady, celebrated for her beauty 
and attractions, he shewed the most lively and unequalled 
grief—he wandered in the midst of the most solitary woods, 
shedding torrents of tears, calliog aloud upon the lady, and 
addressing bis complaints to her as though she could have 
beard them. His despair betrayed him into the weakness of 
imagining that there were methods of invoking the dead ; 
but after trying these mysterious arts he was convinced of 
their folly. This state of mind soon brought ou an illness 
which had nearly proved fatal. But, on his recovery, his 
melancholy increased. Time, instead of alleviating, augmented 
the agony of his mind — Tlie misfortunes of the Cardinal De 
Retz, a victim to the caprices of fortune; the sudden and un- 
expected death of .Gaston in the midst of his power — all these 
circumstances had prepared his mind for the conviction of the 
emptiness of all human promises^ Disappointed also in the 
most powerful of human passions, he had the courage tp resist 
the seduction of some amiable women who .endeavoured to en- 
gage him again in the pursuit of pleasure. At length, the 
AM>ot De Ranee, disgusted with the world, regarded it as one 
vast tomb. He learned that important truth, that God is the 
only object worthy of the attachment of man-^that he is our 
only friend and comforter. And his soul being entirely abr 
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florbed by this one grand idea— he immediately gave np bis 
estate, which he bestowed upon the Hotel Dieii a»d tlie hoa* 
pital ; and resigned the presidency of three abbeys and two 
priories, which he held ' in coromcndam.* Whilst, however, 
be thns disposed of his benefices, he reserved to himself the 
Abbey of La Trappe, with the intention of residing as its 
Abbot. Haying retired to Perseigne, he took the monastic 
habit, to which he had formerly felt an insurmountable repng* 
nance. On the 6th of January 1664, betook the vow; and 
then hastened from Perseigne to immerse himself in the soli* 
tode of La Trappe-— in which place his religious melancholy 
seemed to be perpetuated. There he established the reform he 
had projected ; namely, the observance of the rules of St. Be* 
nedictinall their primitive purity. We will not, however, 
enter into any account of his labours, or of the enmity to which 
he was exposed. This illustrious recluse died at the end of the 
century. It is said, that even in his youth he had been heard 
to speak with transport of the Thebais and its recluses— who 
seemed to trample the world under their feet. It is also remem« 
ber6d,that in his journeys to Rome, he delighted to bury him- 
self in the obscurity of the catacombs ; and to cherish there 
that profound melancholy, which is the source of the most sub- 
lime thoughts and actions. 

<< The number of the Monks of La Trappe is considerable ; 
in 1765, there were nine Monks of the choir, fifty-six lay 
brothers. Perpetual silence is the fundamental rule of the 
monaster^'. This rule appeared of snch importance to the 
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Fonndery as to lead him to tell his pions Monks that to speak 
at ally and to utter blasphemies, were, in their case, crimes 
of equal inagnitode. His opinion he maintained by these 
words, ^ Sedebit solitarius et tacebit.* The language of La 
Trappe consisted, therefore, less of words than of signs. 
There, indeed, it may be said, that one speaks to the eyes, 
much more than to the ears. If any Monk is compelled to 
break this strict law, he speaks only in a low voice, and says 
no more than is absolutely necessary. They have been seen, 
in the agonies of death, to refuse breaking this rule, even 
for the purpose of asking that relief which was necessary for 
their existence. They have no communication with each 
other, either by speaking or writing; and in order to avoid 
all opportunity of conversation, two monks together are never 
left alone. Sometimes they go to meditate in the woods, 
and for thb purpose, they leave the Chapter house at the 
sound of a bell, and in the most profound silence, each witli 
a book in his hand, and preceded by a superior ; and after 
having thus spent an hour and a half in meditation, they 
return in the same order to the monastery. Whenever they 
meet, they salute by bowing ; and prostrate themselves only 
before the F. Abbot and strangers. They live in the constant 
mortification of every appetite* Their food, which consists 
of herbs, roots, and milk, is dressed with salt and water. 
Their only drink is inferior cider or beer ; wine not being 
allowed in the refectory, and very seldom in the infirmary. 
They go to rest at eight o'clock in the summer; and in winter 
et seven. They rise in the night at two, to go to the 
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nutiiis, wliidi generally last tUl half past Ibar. It is a most 
strOdiig si^ to see fifty or sixty Monks assembled in the 
midst of a church lighted by a single gloomy lamp— 4iow 
prostrating themsel? es on the groond — now standing npright 
in profonnd meditation ; and all with one voice proclaiming 
the praise of the Supreme Being. They work cTeiy day for 
the space of three hoors, one hoar and a half in the mornings 
and the same in the afternoon, chiefly employing themseWcSy 
daring these hours of labour, in agriculture, in washing, in the 
care of the stables, and in sweeping the cloisters. They 
also occupy tliemsdves in writing, in binding books, in the 
business of a joiner, in taming, in making spoons of box^ 
and wicker baskets. At seven o'clock the bell is rang for them 
to retire ; and every one goes to bed — that is, lies down with 
his clothes on, upon a board, covered with a rough mattress, 
die pillow stuffed with straw, and a coverlet without sheets-* 
for they never nndress. The furniture of their cells consists 
ci a little table, a rush chair, a small wooden chest without 
a lock. 

** Physicians are never snfiered to enter La Trappe. The 
tick rise every day at half-past three, and retire to rest at the 
same hour as the rest of the community. They assist at all 
the services in the choir of the infirmary ; and the rest of 
the day they employ in reading, in prayer, and in labour, 
proportioned to their strength. They are not even permitted 
to lean npon a chairs— are condemned to perpetual silence, 
•van daring the night— >they are not suffered to notice 
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what is passing in the infirmary. They persevere in their 
lyfteni of abstinence, even in their last moments—attend 
tile chapel, leaning upon the arm of the overseer of the in- 
firmary, receive the last sacraments, and return, in the 
tame manner, to be stretched upon straw and ashes, and 
in this posture to await the approach of death, surrounded 
by all the members of the community ; and, in these moments, 
the most astonishing heroism is exhibited — the dying man 
giving comfort instead of receiving it. We must acknow* 
ledge, that such death-beds are seldom witnessed in the 
world. 

<' They seize every opportunity of practising the virtue of 
self-humiliation. Regardless of their own wishes, they obey, 
not merely the superior, but even the signal of the lowest of the 
community. They even court suffering with such eagerness, as to 
practise voluntary mortifications in addition to those enforced 
by the rules of the institution; and, what is still more 
surprising, a sweet serenity is displayed in their counte- 
nance 'y and their joy appears to increase in proportion as they 
exercise greater austerities. When a Monk has determined 
to take the vow, he sends to his family a renunciation of his 
estate ; and, having made his profession, he at once breaks 
off all communication with his friends, and even witii his 
relations— thus totally losing sight of the world.-'-This Monas- 
tery receives no gifts. But, although not rich, it finds 
means, by a sort of recompence attached to virtne^ to make 
)arg(e charitable donations. No less than 1500 poor sometimw 
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flock to the gates of the convent— to whom they give portions of 
bread, anil even money. When the Abbot hears of the 
death of a relation tjf any of the society, he recommends 
him to the prayers of the community, but without stating any 
particulars^^simply announcing, in general terms, that the 
father, mother, &c. of one of the brothers is dead. 

" Gnests are received nearly in the following manner : the 
Porter, who is one of the Monks, opens the door, and after 
having said — ' Deo gratias ' — prostrates himself. He then 
leads the stranger into the hall, and goes to apprize the 
F. Abbot, who gives orders to the Monk, whose office it is to 
receive gnests, to go and meet them. He obeys, and having, 
also, prostrated himself, conducts them to the chnrch, where 
he gives them holy water— leads them to the apartment allotted 
for them, and reads them some pious book-*-after having said 
' Benedicite^* by way of salutation. The fare of the guests 
is the same with that of the Recluses, with the addition 
of a plate of eggs. They never give them fish, although 
the lakes are full of them. They read during their repast 
* limitation,' or some work of the same nature. The guests 
are seldom admitted to the Refectory, for fear they should 
distract the attention of the Monks, and introduce the Spirit 
of the world; a spirit so opposite to that by which this 
Assembly of Christian Philosophers is anunated. 

*^ I forgot to say that there are verses inscribed in many parts 
of tiie cloisters. One is tempted to believe, that these good 
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inoiiks have carried their hnmility and contempt of the art of 
pleating to such an extent, as to choose the worst verses for 
these inscriptions. The following inscription, placed over the 
door of the Refectory, is a specimen of the rest :— 

' Qaelqo* herbe cnite an sel, avec nn peu de pain 
Estle senlmcts qn'on sert, en tons temps, snr la table -, 
Cest bien peu : mais le corps ne sent pas quil d faim, 

Qoand le coear vit, ct se sent plein 
Dc Famour d'un objot infiniment aimable.* 

<' And since some persons, who do not think very profoundly, 
are apt vehemently to exclaim against an institation in 
which human nature seems to be always at war with herself— 
where she is stifled and annihilated by the excessive austerities 
of unheard of mortifications, I will take the liberty of 
noticing these objections. La Trappe would certainly be toQ 
austere, if, in this, as in other religious orders, they only 
admitted young people, who, either from inclination or indo- . 
lence, were tempted to embrace the monastic life. But La 
Trappe is peculiarly a house of refuge for those who have 
lived disorderly lives, and are tormented by an evil conscience. 
Contemplated in this point of view, this foundation may be 
considered as one of the most wise and useful of the con* 
stituted orders. Even, independent of religion, let us regard 
it only by the light of reason. It has been at all times a 
custom amongst the Egyptians, the Greeks, and Romans, and, 
indeed, amongst all people, and in all religions, to establish 
expiatory asylums— aiid certainly an asylum, where the crimi- 
nal, touched with remorse for his crimes, may throw himself 
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into the arms of a merciful God— ^where the vehemence of 
humiliation may contribute to atone for his crimes— -and where, 
in a wordy the penitent may come to eiyoy the hope ci one 
day inheriting the reward of tlie righteous — such an establish- 
ment, I say, ought to command the esteem and yeneration o 
mankind. I had nearly stated a solemn tmth — what mortal 
is there, who shall dare to assert, thathehimself may not one 
day become criminal, and himself desire to take refuge in 
this asylum of expiation ?" 



This history is given, of course, without any intention of 
subscribing either to its religious doctrines, or to its reason-' 
ing in defence of the institution. Whilst, however, the 
author more than doubts the expediency of such institutions ; 
and whilst he cannot hesitate to condemn a scheme of theology, 
m which the penitent is shut out from the common duties 
of life, and is taught to offer, by the severities of one 
period of his life, a sort of expiation for the offences of 
another-^he cannot but feel the highest admiration of the 
piety of many of these devout recluses ; and knows few works 
better calculated to awaken devotional feelings, than the 
Relation de la vie, &c. de quelques religieux de PAbbaye 
de la Trappe. It is a matter of surprise that those who 
appear theoretically to set so little value upon the atonement 
of a Saviour, should practically love and serve Him as thay 
in many instances appear to have done. 
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